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DUCT STANDARD 
MODEL 


This radiator is 27” 
long; 23” high and 
7” wide. Weighing 
only 42 lbs., it is 
easily portable. 
Operates on 110-115 
Volt A, C. or D.. C. 
circuits. Using 600 
Watts on ‘‘Low’”’ and 
1200 Watts on 
‘“High,’’ it may _ be 
plugged into ordin- 
ary convenience out- 
lets. 

Finished in mahog- 
any or jade green. 


Prices:— 
$32.50 


(Equipped with Man- 
ual Control). 


$53.50 


(With Thermostatic 
Control attached). 


“ECONOMICAL ELECTRIC HEATING” 


heating surface plus the strong ‘flue action’’ of its 
patented arrangement accounts for DUCT’S amazing 
Effectiveness and consequent Economy. 


A DUCT RADIATOR, using only 600 Watts, dis- 
charges the air at about 120°F; whereas an identic 
“ductless” heater, using 1200 Watts, discharges the 


There is no denying the convenience, flexibility and 
low installation cost of Electric Heat. High Oper- 
ating Cost has been the bugaboo. 


A Formula of Physics tells us point blank that a 
given amount of Electricity converts into so many 
B. T. U.’s—no more—no less. Common sense, how- 
ever, suggests that the Effectiveness of an Air Heater 
depends not only on the quantity of B. T. U.’s gen- 
erated but also, to a great degree, on the way in 
which the generated heat is discharged from the 
heater and distributed throughout the room. 


From years of thought and experimentation to ma- 
terially increase Heating Effectiveness through more 
efficient Discharge and Distribution came our DUCT 
ELECTRIC RADIATOR. 


Externally it is a graceful and finely finished piece 
of furniture. Inside, you find an interesting, utterly 
simple Chassis, embodying 36 sq. ft. of copper heat- 
ing surface arranged in multiple-flue formation—the 
patented “DUCT PRINCIPLE ” 


The sketches and descriptions below detail DUCT’S 
construction and operation. There are no fans or 
blowers—no moving parts at all, in fact, to require 
servicing or make a noise. The enormity of our 








LEFT: Sketch reveals 
construction of patent- 
ed DUCT chassis. 
When switch (D) is 
turned to ‘“‘High’’ or 
‘‘Low,”’ copper plates 
(A) are heated by 
electric elements (B). 
The air in ‘‘ducts’’ (C) 
is heated and rises 
rapidly. 




























air at only 130°. 


up to 1200 Watts, discharges the air at 160°. 


Our DUCT RADIATOR, switched 


This 


striking comparative demonstration is made daily at 


our offices. 


The practical applications of an effective, economical 


and portable Electric Radiator—which 


is simply 


plugged in and switched on—are many and varied. 
Almost any place that needs extra or timely warmth, 
independent of a central plant, suggests a DUCT 
installation. 


Further information about our product may be 
promptly secured through reference to Sweets’ Cata- 






logue or by a request to us for literature. 


DUCT ELECTRIC HEATER CORP. 


101 Park Ave. 


RIGHT: Thorough and 
rapid heating causes 
strong circulatory ef- 
fect. Heated air is 
uniformly’ distributed 
throughout the room 
without the aid of fans 
or blowers. Only 
Duct offers this pat- 
ented principle and its 
significant results. 


New York, N. Y. 
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WHEN A CODE? 


Latest Proposals Present New Problems 
Engineers Fail to Satisfy N. R. A. 





WV HETHER Engineers should or should 
not be coded, again looms as an important ques- 
tion. The coding committee has satisfied neither 
Engineers nor N. R. A. officials. In the eyes of 
those who administer, the Engineer has already 
proven unequal to the task of regulating his pro- 
fession. He has failed to comprehend the under- 
lying purposes of coding, and as a result stands 
unhappily adjudged before the bar of public and 
official opinion. Unable to regulate himself, can 
he reasonably be expected to regulate for others? 
The present situation has been well summed up by 
Mr. Frederick Ward, Director of the New York 
State Society and Past President of the Kings 
County Chapter. Mr. Ward, who recently repre- 
sented the Society in Washington and who has 
given much consideration to the question of coding 
Engineers, in fact, prepared what was probably 
the first code proposal drafted, reports as follows: 


“1, The whole code question is very much up in 
the air. 


“2. The latest printed edition is Jan. 30th, which 
has been suggested changed as of Feb. 7th to one- 
half its size. This Feb. 7th edition is still in the 
corresponding stage and is not yet an edition for 
publication. Therefore, the Jan. 30th edition is 
the base for consideration and nothing new is 
likely for ten days. 


“3. The Jan. 30th edition boils the code down to 
defining engineering services and allows the code 
to cover Consulting Engineers and special process 
men only; or in other words only those who work 
for a profit are ruled into this industrial code. 

“4. It does not truly represent the mass of the 
profession, whom I would term Creators; the 
Supervisors and the Final Arbitors of the Con- 
struction Industry. 

“5. It is known as the Engineering Division of 
the Construction Industry, as defined by Chapter I 
of that Code, which appears in the Engineering- 
News Record of Feb. 9, 1934. 

“6. All Federal, State, County and Municipal 
Engineers are excluded from the Code. ; 

“7, All employed Engineers are excluded. 


“8. This leaves (apparently) the mass of our 
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profession but one position, that of collective bar- 
gaining. I am as yet uncertain that we have even 
this right, for I am afraid it is allowed only to 
common and to skilled labor. 


“9. The reason we are in this position is clearly 
due to the rulings of the Administrators and their 
desire to prevent labor representatives from being 
members of the Construction Code Authority and 
having them fix wages and hours of all classes of 
skilled labor. 


“We are, therefore, not common labor; neither 
are we permitted to give a minimum wage if we 
call ourselves skilled labor. We are just nothing 
as yet, and this Code gives us no teeth to make 
ourselves something. 

“The only advantage of the Engineering Division 
of the Construction Industry to our profession is 
that of a “toe-hold” to hang on, for the purpose of 
amendments and collective bargaining, and to de- 
fine Engineering Services with a representative on 
the Construction Code Authority. 


“T recommend that we continue to remain in 
touch with the situation. 

“I further recommend that we immediately lay 
out a plan to have ourselves designated as the 
official representatives of the licensed Professional 
Engineers of this State. This should be done by 
ballot of our 10,000 licensed Engineers. We must 
also get these men classified, as the exemptions 
are sO many, and we must know whom we are 
representing. It may be possible to request that 
New York State be made a region. 


“TI further recommend that if the Code fails to 
define Engineering Services, or the nature of the 
occupation that requires an Engineer, then our 
profession must withdraw entirely from the Con- 
struction Industry Code. 

“T believe we are in an impregnable position in 
this State with the License Law for our enforcing 
teeth, and also with the possibility of combining 
nationally with the other licensed states in a Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engineers. 

“T believe we should establish a minimum wage 
for a Professional Engineer for this State, and the 
occupation that requires a Professional Engineer, 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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ENGINEERS AND UNITY 


Detachment of Engineering Groups 


(With Permission of the Professional Engineer) 


Nor only has the condition of affairs 
convinced engineers of the general need of group 
activity, but a feature of the situation—the ad- 
ministration of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act and particularly the Code of the Construction 
Industry—has revealed dramatically that engineers 
have no comprehensive, professional organization 
(as distinguished from the technical) authorized 
to treat with the other forces involved in the re- 
organization of industries on the basis of their 
interdependence. Engineers are both employers 
and employees. <A grouping of them for purposes 
of administration of the N. R. A. either as capital 
or labor fails. Unlike law and medicine and the 
other professions they are intimately involved in 
whatever adjustments are made. Their interests 
should have consideration. The government in 
this move can deal only with groups. From this 
condition various types of engineers make different 
deductions. One class insists that the government 
encourages the regimentation of all kinds of 
workers in unions because it makes use of the 
unions to voice the claims of men who constitute 
a factor in the system they are trying to set up. 
They immediately argue that the employed engi- 
neers must unionize, or federate and affiliate with 
unions or in some manner get together for the 
protection of their economic status. That is, of 
course, not the attitude of men who belong to the 
established societies, or at least it is characteristic 
of.only a few of the members. However, the Na- 
tional Recovery Act in its administration has re- 
vealed even in the older societies an identity of in- 
terests and a separateness of instrumentalities for 
defining and protecting those interests. 


In a bulletin released on October 5, 1933, a com- 
mittee which represents A. S. C. E., A. S. M. E., 
Am. I. Cons. E., A. S. H. & V. E. and A. A. E., told 
the story of the drafting of the proposed Engineers’ 
Code for incorporation in the complete Code of the 
Construction Industry, responsibility for which had 
-been given to the Construction League, comprising 
in its membership both national trade associations 
and architects and engineers. The Construction 
League delegated to the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects the task of drafting the Architects’ Code 
and asked the American Society of Civil Engineers 
to assume like responsibility for the engineers, 
since 90% of its membership is engaged in the con- 
struction industry. This society invited, however, 
all the National Engineering Societies and Associa- 
tions whose membership appeared in any degree 
‘involved in the construction industry, and as many 
‘local and regional Engineering Societies as ap- 
peared feasible to appoint representatives to serve 
in an advisory capacity in the preparation of the 
code. The accomplishment of the code is not an 
object to stimulate a movement for enduring unity 
in the profession. It simply demonstrates that 
such unity does not now exist. Naturally the re- 
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action to the Code of other engineering bodies over 
the country is interestingly varied. Two groups in 
New York differing almost as widely as possible 
in form and purposes of organization illustrate this 
“coagulating” influence of the government’s de- 
mand for an engineer’s code. 


Printing in parenthesis the word “Employees” 
on their letterhead beneath the name “Federation 
of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Techni- 
cians” this organization declares that “no organiza- 
tion can appear in kehalf of the employers and the 
employees at the same time.” It has prepared and 
submitted a blanket code at the hearings of the 
construction, chemical, cement and other indus- 
tries, according to its own statement. It aspires to 
kecome a national organization, but limits its mem- 
kership in the very beginning to a part of the 


profession. 


In the American Engineer (August 1933) is an 
open letter from Dr. D. B. Steinman to the mem- 
bers of the Professional Engineers United Front 
Committee for the Metropolitan Area of New York 
which accompanied the preliminary draft of their 
Code of Fair Competition. Two of the points on 
vvhich he asked opinion of the committee’s member- 
ship constitute the quandary which the govern- 
ment’s code demand has precipitated. They are 
quoted. 


1. Whether, in your opinion, it is feasible 
to enroll the Engineering Profession (or at 
least that part of it associated in any man- 
ner with the Construction Industry) under 
the provisions of Title 1 of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 

2. Whether, in your opinion, it is desir- 
able to so enroll the Engineering Profession. 


No central agency exists through which the 
answer of engineers to these questions can be re- 
corded—unafiiliated engineers as well as members 
of the very numerous societies and clubs. Wo 
association reaches them all to put the questions 
to those who are unaware of the imminence of the 
code or indifferent to the whole matter. It is not 
necessary to consider whether the reaction is fav- 
orable or unfavorable with regard to the profes- 
sion’s participation in the working of the N. R. A. 
The significant thing is that the whcle situation 
reveals that no unity exists in the profession. 
There is no organization of such extensive and 
representative membership that the profession can 
be polled on the advisability of any measure 
affecting the whole profession; none which on ac- 
count of comprehensive makeup can devise instru- 
ments which are adapted to the needs of every 
type and grade of engineer in relation to all others 
and to society; none which has the power of num- 
bers and universality to campaign vigorously and 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Tue Lives Or THE ENGINEERS 


Biography for Reading 
By J. W. Roe 


(With Permission of Mechanical Engineer) 


In Bacon’s “Advancement of Learning”’ is 
the following, mellow with age but sound as ever: 
“history is of three kinds, according to the subject 
it propoundeth .. . for it representeth a time, a 
person, or an action. The first we call Chronicles, 
the second Lives, and the third Narratives or Re- 
lations. Of these, although the first be the most 
complete and absolute kind of history, yet the 
second excelleth it in profit and in use. . . . His- 
tories do rather set forth the pomp of business 
than the true and inward resorts thereof. Lives if 
they be well written . . . contain a more true, 
native, and lively representation.” 


If one would really feel the greatness of the 
British nation and its contribution to civilization, 
he should spend an afternoon in the National Por- 
trait Gallery in London. Here are hundreds of 
portraits, beginning with those of Edward III and 
Chaucer, kings, nobles, commoners, soldiers, 
writers, engineers, scientists, rich and poor—all 
who have made the history of the English people. 
As one stands in some of the rooms—the Eliza- 
bethan, the Georgian, and the much-derided 
Victorian—and looks about him, the thought comes 
to him: What a strange unrecognizable thing life 
would be if these and what they stood for were 
left out of our civilization. 

What portraiture is to painting, biography is to 
history. As Bacon says, ‘‘the Lives,” well written, 
have a vividness and an appeal which scholarly 
histories lack; and what he says is particularly 
true of engineering biography. 

Some years ago, I heard of an interesting 
argument. A cub lawyer was maintaining the 
traditional position that only law, theology, and 
medicine were professions and that engineering 
‘was a mere vocation. An engineer present, finally 
said he was willing to maintain the thesis, then 
and there, before the rest of the company, that the 
engineers had affected human life throughout the 
world more profoundly in the last 200 years than 
the lawyers had in the last 2000. After thinking 
it over, the lawyer declined to take up the 
challenge. 

All historians acknowledge the tremendous 
influence of the work of the engineers. They 
discuss their influence on transportation, trade, 
production, the standards of living, the Industrial 
Revolution, and the rise of the factory system— 
sometimes to praise, sometimes to blame. But of 
the lives of the engineers themselves they say little. 
This is a pity because in many cases these men 
were interesting. They were strong characters, 


indomitable fighters whose lives were full of well- 


worn accomplishment. 
Engineers hare not appealed to biographers as 
have soldiers, statesmen, and writers. Their work 


is less spectacular, much of it is technical, and the 
results are often slow in materializing. First- 
hand information about them has disappeared by 
the time the world has become interested in what 
they did. Newcomen is a case. We would give 
much now to know more about him, but the ma- 
terial seems lost beyond recall. Few literary men 
have known much about engineers or cared about 
them, and few engineers have had the capacity to 
write well about their own work. Nasmyth is al- 
most the only one to have written an autobi- 
ography. 


One writer, Dr. Samuel Smiles, has done more 
than any one else to make known the contribu- 
tions and the characters of the great engineers, 
particularly those of England, up to the middle of 
the last century. The way he became interested 
in them is significant, as he was not an engineer 
himself. In a series of lectures to workmen in 
Leeds, England, on self-help, he found that engi- 
neers provided the most apt and vivid illustrations 
of self-development and of great accomplishment 
in the face of difficulties. This led to his writing 
the series, “The Lives of the Engineers,” the best 
group of biographies of engineers we have. It 
covers Vermuyden, the Dutch engineer who 
brought drainage and reclamation from Holland to 
England; Myddleton, who first brought water to 
London; Brindley, the canal builder; Metcalf, the 
amazing road builder who was stone blind from 
early boyhood; Telford; McAdam; Smeaton; and 
Rennie. These are grouped into three volumes. 
The fourth covers Boulton and Watt. We all know 
about Watt, but few realize the debt we owe to 
Matthew Boulton, whose vision, courage, and busi- 
ness skill carried Watt from certain failure’ to 
splendid success. The fifth volume deals with 
George and Robert Stephenson and the earlier 
inventors of the steam locomotive. 


An inventor, if successful, is peculiarly the prod- 
uct of his time and circumstances. The past is 
strewn with good inventions made before the world 
was ready for them. Leonardo’s sketches are 
crowded with ideas which are generations ahead 
of his time. A successful invention is like the seed 
in the parable, it must not only be good seed, but 
must fall on good ground ready for it. 

If the modern automobile could conceivably have 
been invented in the middle ages, the invention 
would, for a long time, have been practically use- 
less. Neither the materials nor the tools existed 
with which it could be made, nor were there any- 
where roads on which it could have run. At times, 
economic conditions have called on the inventors, 
in which case success was rapid; at other times the 
inventors have anticipated the need and the 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CorRPs 


A Story of Camp No. 5 
By Captain Warner E. Strecker 


Tus is not a story of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps as a whole but rather of the 
211th Company of that Corps in particular. 


The company was originally organized at Fort 
Wadsworth, N. Y., on April 11, 1933, under the 
command of Captain Hans C. Jespersen, 18th In- 
fantry, U.S. A. After a period of conditioning, it 
moved to Davenport, N. Y., and established what 
was known as Camp Number 6. On November 11, 
1933, the company moved to Deposit, N. Y., and 
occupied its winter quarters, known as Camp 
Number 51. 


The personnel of the company at the present 
time consists of one Regular Army officer and 
three Reserve Corps officers, one of whom is the 
camp doctor; three Regular Army enlisted men 
and one hundred and forty-nine C. C. C.’s. It is 
expected that the company will soon be recruited 
to full strength of two hundred men by local en- 
rollment. Of the C. C. C. members, eight are 
classed as leaders and fourteen as assistant leaders. 
Leaders receive forty-five dollars per month, as- 
sistant leaders thirty-six and the other men thirty. 
Of the pay received, a large portion is alloted to 
the families of the men directly from the Finance 
Officer of the Army. This allotment varies due to 
the circumstances of the family but is generally 
from twenty-two to twenty-five dollars. 


In Camp Number 6 at Davenport, the officers and 
men were housed in army tents but with the ap- 
proach of colder weather, barracks were con- 
structed and on their completion, the tent camp 
was abandoned and the barracks occupied. Our 
present camp has six barracks buildings, 112 feet 
by 20 feet; a mess hall, 120 feet by 20 feet; an 
infirmary, 40 feet by 20 feet; a storage building, 
56 feet by 20 feet; a recreation building, 72 feet by 
20 feet; a bath house, 56 feet by 20 feet; a latrine, 
40 feet by 20 feet, and a pump house, 20 feet by 10 
feet. A garage, 126 feet by 24 feet with 9 stalls 
and a shop section has just been completed to house 
the seven State trucks and 1 pick-up wagon. An- 
other garage for Federal trucks, 72 feet by 24 feet 
with 6 stalls is under construction. In addition to 
these buildings, there is a 2000 gallon water tank 
to supply the water system of the camp. The 
buildings are all of frame construction lined with 
%4-inch wall board and are heated by two wood 
stoves per building. An additional stove for each 
building is now being installed. 


The messing of the men is a matter of great 
moment as it has been found that men can put up 
with almost any hardship provided their stomachs 
are well filled. The ration allowance per man per 
day for the month of December was 36.35c and 
while that amount may seem low, I can assure you 
that the food is of excellent quality and of suffi- 
cient quantity. We buy most of our canned food 
through the Army Quartermaster and thus take 
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advantage of the low prices he is able to obtain by 
contracts. Meats, bread and milk are bought lo- 
cally from concerns who are under contract with 
the Quartermaster and consequently low prices are 
also obtained for this class of food. At Thanks- 
giving, Christmas and New Years, the ration al- 
lowance was increased by a fraction over 20c 
which permitted the serving of turkey with all the 
fixings on all three holidays. 


In the matter of clothing, the men are again very 
well provided for. They are issued heavy under- 
wear and socks, woolen shirts, leather wind 
breakers, woolen jerkins, woolen trousers, regula- 
tion army overcoats, army shoes, heavy rubber 
laced boots, mattress, sheets, pillow and pillow 
cases, four blankets and a cotton comforter. They 
are responsible for the care of this clothing but a 
liberal allowance is made for wear and tear. 


Our infirmary is not a hospital but the doctor, 
who is on duty at all times, is well able to take 
care of all minor illnesses. Men with mildly con- 
tagious illnesses such as head colds are isolated in 
the infirmary until their condition is cleared up. 
For more serious ailments, the patient is moved at 
once either to a local hospital or to an army hos- 
pital if the condition is serious enough to warrant 
such a movement. 

The men are not under rigid military discipline. 
They sign up for six months with the privilege of 
discharge at any time they can obtain work else- 
where so that their discharge creates a vacancy 
for someone else. Under such conditions they are 
really civilian employees and cannot be treated as 
soldiers. The company commander has the power 
to inflict punishment for misdemeanors and this 
may take the form of the more unpleasant camp 
details on week-ends or it may be a money fine as 
high as three days pay. For the more hardened 
offenders, our only recourse is a dishonorable 
discharge. 

The State transportation mentioned previously 
is used to transport the men to and from work and 
on occasion, it is used to take groups to athletic 
events, shows in town and similar trips. The Fed- 
eral transportation in camp consists of three 
trucks for the hauling of supplies and such tasks 
and an ambulance. The drivers are selected from 
the personnel having driving experience and these 
drivers are held responsible for the care of the 
transportation. 

The working details of the camp are under the 
direct supervision of a camp superintendent and 
thirteen foresters of the Forest service of the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture. At the first camp 
at Davenport, sole attention was given to the pro- 
tection of some 1300 acres of white pine trees from 
blister rust. This is a fungus disease which has 
in the past destroyed many thousands of white 
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The Social Advantages and Disadvantages of the Engineering-Scientific 
Approach to Civilization 


An Address by Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, before the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at Boston, Mass, December 29, 1933, at 8:30 P. M. 


I SUPPOSE you are all more or less familiar 
with that concept of the cyclical rhythm of civil- 
ization which has been popularized in recent years 
by Petrie, the Egyptologist, and Spengler, the 
German philosopher. According to this analysis, 
a civilization takes its origin in a profound, but as 
yet unexpressed new attitude on the part of a 
virile, agricultural people toward the Universe. 
This profound, original feeling gives the bias to 
subsequent events throughout the life of the civil- 
ization. First, it manifests itself in great cathe- 
drals and sculpture, next in painting, literature, 
and music, followed by science, mechanics, and 
wealth, and finally it manifests itself in dissolution 
which comes because of a lack of faith in the 
worthwhileness of the original attitude toward the 
Universe and because of disgust with the material 
results which have finally been inspired by that 
attitude. According to this analysis we have now 
come to the late fall, the eventide of this civiliza- 
tion, and the coming of the engineer is like the 
coming of Indian summer in late October just be- 
fore the cold and dreary days of winter. 


Philosophical analysis of this sort, even when 
backed up by archeological research, can of course 
be merely suggestive. But after our experience 
with the World War and the depression of the past 
four years, we are led to question the American 
credo, based as it has been on faith in Progress 
Unlimited, derived from endless mechanical inven- 
tion, imrroved methods of mass production, and 
ever-increasing profits. Without accepting either 
the implicit pessimism of the Spenglerian Twilight 
philosophy or the Pollyanna optimism of the old- 
fashioned American go-getter, I would ask you to 
examine superficially with me the contributions of 
science and engineering, the dilemma thereby cre- 
ated, and a possible way out. 


For 100 years the productivity of the so-called 
civilized world has increased at the rate of about 
3 percent annually. Correcting for increase in 
population, the output per capita has increased at 
the rate of about 1 percent annually. In the United 
States the rate of increase of material wealth has 
perhaps been a little faster than this. But every- 
where there has been apparent a little slowing 
down during the World War and especially since 
1930. And so we have, on the one hand, those 
people who proclaim that inevitably the pre- 
depression trend will be resumed, and those who, 
on the other hand, say that the time of the quanti- 
tative expansion of man’s control over nature is 
now rapidly coming to a close. 

Engineering and science, combined with the 


division of labor, have made it possible for an hour 
of man-labor on the farm to produce several times 
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as much as it did a hundred years ago. In company 
with the rest of you I have from time to time mar- 
veled over the tremendous contribution of the 
reaper, the binder, the combine, the truck, the 
tractor and the gang-plow, but inasmuch as we 
have now come to days of real soul-searching about 
all the things which we have hitherto called 
Progress, I think it is high time for all of us to 
analyze these various labor-saving devices a little 
more critically. Do they really save as much as 
appears on first glance? 


True it is that the farmer puts in only a mere 
fraction of his own labor in producing wheat, as 
compared with 100 years ago, but what about the 
labor of the men who made the combines and the 
plows and the tractors? What of the labor of the 
men who transport the wheat the thousand miles 
to market, of the vast distributing and advertising 
machinery which seem to be necessary if we are to 
operate on the broad scale apparently required by 
the modern adaptations of engineering and scien- 
tific discoveries? Personally, I am inclined to think 
there is a real net gain, but it is a gain of a sort 
which can easily be lost altogether unless certain 
social adaptations are very rapidly perfected. 


The change from the back-breaking cradle of our 


forefathers to the modern combine ought to mean. 


a tremendous release of human energy on the farm 
for something besides growing and harvesting a 
crop. The days when wheat was broadcast by 
hand, perhaps from a saddle horse, in retrospect 
seem quite romantic, but to the farmer who had to 
spend days at seeding-time where he now spends 
hours, the romance probably wore pretty thin. The 
grind of the harvest of years ago, the sweat of men 
in the field and women in the kitchen, was an hon- 
orable thing, and even celebrated in song and story; 
but it didn’t leave much time for living. The en- 
gineers and the scientists have given us the instru- 
ments and the methods whereby we can escape 
much of the grind; theoretically, there ought to be 
far more time for living and far more with which 
to enjoy life. Yet the reverse seems to be 
poignantly true. 

The men who invented our labor-saving machin- 
ery, the scientists who developed improved 
varieties and cultural methods, would have been 
bitterly disappointed had they seen how our social 
order was to make a mockery of their handiwork. 
I have no doubt they felt they were directing their 
talents to free mankind from the fear of scarcity, 
from the grind of monotonous, all-absorbing toil, 
and from the terrors of economic insecurity. Things 


~ have not worked out that way. 


I do not mean to imply that there have been no 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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RECOVERY ACTIVITIES 


A New Philosophy of Government 
Some Reflections Thereon 
By Gerald W. Knight 


So much has been written and so much 
more is about to be set forth relevant to Public 
Works Administration and Civil Works Adminis- 
tration that one hesitates to offer a commentary 
thereon. 


A brief reference to some activities in one State, 
New Jersey for example, will afford an idea of 
what is transpiring throughout the country. Since 
the 18th of November more than 130,000 men, half 
of whom were on bread lines or recipients of finan- 
cial relief, have been given work. 


The Civil Works Administration has spent 714 
millions of dollars out of its total allotment of ap- 
proximately 12 million dollars, to date. It is 
carrying forward approximately 3,700 projects, 
and in doing so has absorbed nearly 4,000 of the 
unemployed engineers, architects and other classi- 
fications of technical men. 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey under the 
Federal responsibility of Professor Philip Kissam, 
of Princeton University, and under the active di- 
rection of Mr. Jacob L. Bauer, former State High- 
way Engineer, has already put on 200 men. The 
total allotment of men for the New Jersey survey 
controls is 440, but Colonel Harry Hopkins, Ad- 
ministrator for the Civil Works, sent through an 
order, which has had the effect, for the moment, of 
stopping increase in the personnel of this staff. If 
the Congress moves as it is expected to in support- 
ing the President’s program, this work as well as 
many others will promptly extend its activities and 
the scope of its responsibility. 


A stream and waterways survey is being con- 
ducted, using CWA men and under the direction of 
the New Jersey State Water Policy Commission. 
Tax maps, particularly in the rural districts, are 
being developed; sanitary surveys are under way; 
utility surveys have been organized, and activities 
of social betterment which were dropped by muni- 
cipalities because of lack of funds have been re- 
sumed, and in a most heartening manner. While 
it is true that many of the activities under way 
under CWA auspices would in normal times be 
considered as poaching on the preserves of the en- 
gineer in private practice, there are few, indeed, 
of the private practitioners who are selfish enough 
not to rejoice to see these enterprises move 
forward. 


While it is conceded that the National Recovery 
Program, particularly the CWA, has done a tre- 
mendous job, certain developments, as the pro- 
gram has gotten under way, have given the pro- 
fession at large reason for alarm, not the least of 
which is the wage scale under which our expert 
technicians and professional men are having to 
work. We have been taking our licking so long 
and so many of us have plumbed depths of despair 
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that the opportunities presented by the CWA were 
accepted in general most gratefully without 
thought of the hereafter. Nevertheless it is of 
greatest concern to the skilled, educated and high- 
ly trained engineer that labor because of its com- 
pact organization is able to secure preference and 
is able to stand squarely across the path of the 
technical man in his pursuit of adequate compen- 
sation. Unless something is done immediately to 
organize the engineering groups militantly for the 
purpose of obtaining recognition in the way of 
adequate compensation, we will take a beating, as 
a class, which we may never be able to heal. As 
I view it, we are entering upon a new philosophy 
of government and one in which the Federal power 
and its multiplied bureaus will be in effective con- 
trol for years ahead. We pray for Federal assist- 
ance and are getting it, but in getting it we are 
accepting automatically the interjection of influ- 
ences, particularly by organized labor, that will 
keep the engineers in subjection in a manner such 
as has never been suffered by the profession since 
the professions were first recognized. The founda- 
tion societies are talking about it, but apparently 
nothing is being done. What has become of the 
fighting spirit of the engineer? 


Under the National Recovery Administration an 
engineers’ code has been adopted, or at least pro- 
mulgated, governing the conditions under which 
the various classifications of business are to be 
conducted. The code of fair practice of the engi- 
neers is a ghastly joke. But in all of the codes 
the distinctive feature is the fewer number of 
hours per week during which labor may be em- 
ployed. The specific temporary purpose of this is 
to create a necessity for the immediate employ- 
ment of additional labor and minds, and thus to 
reduce the number of unemployed. But it is also 
in keeping with the trend that has been consistent- 
ly for a number of years moving toward an ever- 
lessening schedule of work hours. Out of the ruin 
that was once Technocracy, one definite theme has 
lived, and that is that there will be shorter work 
hours and much greater leisure. 


From an economic and social standpoint alike, 
perhaps the most important question outside of a 
decent living wage, is the anticipated readjustment 
of labor schedules. How are the additional off duty 
hours to be spent? If the spare time thus secured, 
and seen now to be inevitable, is to be spent in 
unwise indulgence or in indolent idleness, it would 
have been better, at least for this generation that 
methods of business recovery should have taken or 
should take their normal chaotic course. 


If the time be spent in wholesome recreation, or 
for the acquisition of a better education and a 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Annual Meeting—A. S. M. E. 
December 5th, 1933 
By A. A. Potter 


(Continued from January Issue) 


Berore the engineer can take his rightful 
place in the affairs of the nation and contribute 
most effectively to social welfare and economic 
readjustment, we, as a professional body, must 
take an active and leading part in engineering 
education, insisting on definite educational stand- 
ards as a qualification for membership. As engi- 
neers we have taken little active part in shaping or 
in directing engineering education, and our engi- 
neering schools have not had the serious backing 
of the engineering profession. What aid has been 
given to engineering education by engineers has 
been largely individual and unofficial, and has not 
represented the concerted thought or the unified 
action of the profession. It may be expected that 
the Engineers’ Council for Professional Develop- 
ment, representing as it does the leading engineer- 
ing societies and with its program definitely fo- 
cused upon the educational preparation of the en- 
gineer, will take a definite stand which will insure 
that the engineer of tomorrow will be fully pre- 
pared to take advantage of the new opportunities 
and responsibilities which are bound to be his. The 
Engineers’ Council for Professional Development 
provides an opportunity for The American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, and for the other major 
engineering societies as well, to take a leading 
part in improving the educational preparation of 
the engineer. However, it must be realized that 
reports and recommendations of this Council will 
not improve the engineering profession without 
the unified cooperative action of the engineering 
societies, engineering colleges, and licensing agen- 
cies of the various states. The American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers will, I trust, lead in back- 
ing the reports of the Engineers’ Council for Pro- 
fessional Development. In the end we may expect 
that recognition of professional attainment on the 
basis of education and actual achievement, as 
tested by examinations, will be substituted for the 
present haphazard methods of certifying to Society 
membership. Then we shall find that membership 
in a society such as ours will unqualifiedly admit 
to good standing in the great profession of 


engineering. 


At the annual meeting of this Society exactly 
forty years ago, E. B. Coxe, in his presidential ad- 
dress, decried the tendency of enginering educators 
to magnify the differences between civil, electrical, 
mechanical, mining, and other branches of the en- 
gineering profession. Unfortunately, this condi- 
tion still persists, although in practise the work of 


the engineer is organized largely along the func- - 


tional lines of research, design, production, opera- 
tion, and sales, rather than the field indicated by 
our engineering societies. Undoubtedly there is 
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still a definite need to revise the engineering pro- 
grams of study so that the young engineer may 
have a keener interest in the engineering profes- 
sion as a whole. 

Engineering education is now confronted with 
two radically different requirements. There is, on 
the one hand, a very definite demand for engineers 
particularly well prepared in science, mathematics, 
and technology. At the same time, engineering 
colleges are urged to give more attention to social 
sciences. The demand for a more thorough scien- 
tific preparation comes from a realization that the 
major achievements of our profession can only 
result when the engineer has sufficient preparation 
to make full use of the foundations laid by pure 
science, mathematics, and engineering. The pres- 
sure brought to bear upon engineering colleges for 
more social science comes from an appreciation of 
the fact that the technical graduate lands flat- 
footed in a world of men with whom he must cope 
and cooperate, and sadly needs such knowledge as 
is available regarding the organization of men 
into society. 

In considering the preparation of the engineer, 
or, in fact, an educational problem, we must keep 
two things clearly in mind: In the first place, edu- 
cation is an opportunity to gain knowledge, re- 
sulting, we like to think, in greater wisdom. But 
education is not a guarantee of happiness or wealth 
or position or security or anything else. In the 
second place, no amount of education or special 
training will make two people of unequal talent 
equal. Leaders are not developed from people 
naturally inclined to follow. The most any educa- 
tional program can do is to assist the students to 
attain the highest level which their natural endow- 
ment allows. Mentally and temperamentally, men 
differ far more than in their physical make-ups, 
and these differences, being inborn, cannot be over- 
come by education. When by a fortunate combin- 
ation of natural ability, environment, and industry 
a technical graduate proves a leader, a driving 
force in our profession, we are all apt to class as 
failures all those less fortunately equipped who 
suffer by comparison, and are inclined to ascribe 
the inability of some to reach their goal, or the 
position desired for them by relatives or friends, to 
the educational system. Straight-thinking people 
will not make this error, but will remember that 
not every entering college freshman is even poten- 
tially endowed with the leadership of a Napoleon, 
the technology of a Steinmetz, the scientific 
prowess of an Einstein, the inventive genius of an 
Edison, or the wisdom of a Solomon; most people 
must derive such consolation as may be had from 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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GENERAL News AND COMMENTS 


LOOKING AROUND AND 
LOOKING AHEAD 


By * Vincent J. Scanlan 


We have boasted in the past of our 
splendid resources thinking of these 
only in terms of possible profits. We 
have only incidentally approached the 
tremendous recreational, esthetic 
treasures of our great Commonwealth. 
An ocean washes our shores giving us 
an extended coast line of infinite 
beauty and attractiveness. From Cape 
May to Keansburg, some 125 miles, 
lies an area potentially one of New 
Jersey’s richest assets. 

We still possess noble forests con- 
taining a wide variety of fauna and 
practically every kind of tree that can 
grow in our Northern climate. Sweet 
water streams are ours and gorgeous 
water falls, together with every var- 
iety of topography from the salt marsh 
of the coastal plain to the Palisades of 
the Hudson and the Water Gap of the 
Delaware. 

Criss-crossing the state from Tren- 
ton to Jersey City and from the state 
line near Port Jervis to Atlantic City 
exists a network of highways unexcel- 
led in quality, magnitude or type by 
any state in the union or any country 
on the face of the globe. Overhead 
roads, express highways, modern to 
the nth, degree, underpasses, over- 
passes, and clove: leaf intersections 
representing the last work in the art 
of highway building. Forerunners of 
great advances in population and in- 
dustry and business and trade. Rapid- 
ly becoming commonplace but still 
the backbone of the state are these 
white ribbons called roads. 


In the northerly part of the state 
lies Newark the industrial center of 
New Jersey’s metropolitan area with 
its vast and diversified interests and 
its airport, the busiest in the world. 
It is the center of an expanding and 
ever increasing surge of population 
that presses out like the Mississippi in 
a flood. 

Further north lies the Silk City, 
Paterson, site of the Great Falls of the 
Passaic where L’ Enfant, ‘“Washing- 
ton’s aide with the flaming imagina- 
tion,” laid out America’s first indus- 
trial center which was intended to 
make the new nation free from the 
need of importing maunfactured goods 
from Europe. It is the business cen- 
ter of three counties. 

On the west bank of the Hudson, 
where Alexander Hamilton once said 
would one day rise the world’s great- 
est city, stands Jersey City. The sec- 
ond city of the state with its splendid 
harbor below, the undeveloped upper 
section of the Hudson offers an ideal 
combination of land and water facili- 
ties. 

Inland are The Hackensack ani 
Newark Meadows, comprising thirty 
te forty thousand acres in the heart of 
North Jersey with excellent transpor- 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Informative Items 


SPORTS OF THE TIMES 


Military Report, Not Secret or 
Confidential 


By John Kieran 


The following item, culled from the 
New York Times of recent date is both 
interesting and subtle. It should ap- 
peal especially to Engineers who saw 
service in the late war: 

There is no harm in spreading the 
news to all ranks. The Army football 
team of 1933 was one of the best in 
the country, and now the secret can be 
told. 

As even an artillery sergeant may 
remember, the outlook was dark at the 
beginning of the Autumn campaign. 
There was a new coach; just a young 
chap. Almost all the regulars of the 
previous year had been lost through 
graduation. In a football way, the 
situation was of the kind that led Mar- 
shall Haig to issue his famous ‘“our- 
backs-are-to-the-wall” proclamation in 
Picardy in the Spring of 1918. 

From that gloomy position § the 
Army football team went into action 
and gained one victory after another. 
Only in the last trench was it halted 
and finally driven back for a loss. The 
Army outfit came within fifteen min- 
utes, within two points, of closing out 
the campaign without a blot on the 
*scutcheon. It was a performance that 
will go ringing down in military an- 
nals. 

HANDING OUT THE LAURELS 

In military posts all over the coun- 
try and in certain far off territories 
the cheers went up: “Rah for the 
Army!” 

But just a moment. That term “the 
Army” is a little vague. To place the 
real credit for the success of the West 
Point troops in the last football cam- 
paign, it is necessary to remember 
that the Army is divided into various 
branches and corps. There is the 
cavalry branch, for instance. Nice 
chaps, but they haven’t heard yet that 
horses went out some time ago. There 
is the Quartermaster Corps that—but 
it is best not to go into it. It might 
cause ill-feeling in the service. 

To come to the point: the reason for 
the success of the Army football cam- 
paign of 1933 was that, from the very 
first move, it was directed and con- 
ducted by that branch of the service 
known as the Corps of Engineers. The 
infantry is all right in its own way 
(which it often is) and there are good 
men in the artillery branch—two at 
the very least, and possibly more if a 
searching party looked under the lim- 
bers. But the luck of the Army eleven 
of the last campaign was that it was 
under the tutelage of a General Staff 
made up of Engineer officers. 

Beginning at the top, there was Gen- 
eral Dougias MacArthur, Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army. He 
came up through the Corps of Engi- 
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THE TRISECTION OF AN 
ANGLE 


By Walter A. Herckenrath 


The trisection of an angle by the sole 
use of straightedge and compass, has 
occupied the attention of mathemati- 
cians for centuries, although many an 
ambitious master has succumbed,— 
baffled by the exaction of rigid adher- 
ence to the conditions imposed. In 
spite of this insistence, however, the 
problem continues to be repeatedly at- 
tacked. The present article is sub- 
mitted as an item of interest. 

In the exemplification which follows, 
it may be objected that the rule re- 
garding the use of only straightedge 
and compass has not been rigidly ob- 
served. However that may be, the 
problem is presented for what it is 
worth, to the consideration of those 
who may feel interested in original 
solutions and investigations. At all 
events the straightedge and compass 
are both used, and no other instru- 
ment is needed. Let it be remarked 
that on the edge of the straightedge 
(or preferably on a thin sheet of pa- 
per capable of serving in its stead) 
two points, C and A, are laid off by the 
compass with a distance between them 
equal to the radius of the construction 
circle assumed in the problem. The 
straight edge is slid along point D in 
such a manner that point A will fall 
on the prolongation of the diameter, 
and C will fall on the circumference 
of the construction circle. The rest is 
simple, as may be seen from the fol- 
lowing proof. 

Fig. 1 
C A 











Let DOB be an angle to be trisected. 

With O, the vertex of the angle, as 
a center, and with any convenient 
radius, describe a circle. 

Prolong one side, as BO, so as to 
complete the diameter BE, and con- 
tinue it beyond, at least the length of 
the radius. 

Through D and ending at A in BOE 
prolonged, let a straight line be drawn 
such that CA is equal to the radius. 

The construction is effected in the 
manner already indicated above. 

Through E and O, and parallel to 
DA, draw the lines EF and OG cutting 
the circumference in F and G. 

Join F and G respectively with the 


center O. 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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New York AND NEw JERSEY 
News AND ACTIVITIES 





1934. Committees Meet—9:30. 


NEW YORK STATE SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS, WINTER MEETING, Rochester, March 10th, 
Meeting—11:00. All Chapters Expected to Send Representation. 


General 








MEETING OF THE 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Albany, January 27th, 1934 


A meeting of the Executive Board, 
called by President Chapman, was 
held Saturday, January 27th, in the 
Hotel Ten Eyck, Albany. Twenty-five 
officers, directors and proxies at- 
tended. Sixteen counties were in- 
cluded in the representation present. 


Five hours were required to trans- 
act the business under consideration. 
A transcript of the minutes prepared 
by Asst. Secretary Stubbs is too vol- 
uminous to permit of reproduction. 


Some of the more important items 
passed upon were: 


To date legislation in tentative form 
only has been drafted. 


A lengthy discussion of C. W. A. and 
P. W. A. matters revealed that Chap- 
ters outside of the City of New York 
play a much more important role in 
the recommendation for assignments 
and the establishment of salaries than 
do those in the Metropolitan District. 
This is largely due to the illogical 
form of organization of separate ad- 
ministration units for upstate counties 
and which attempts to handle New 
York’s 7,000,000 population through 
one source whilst assigning an individ- 
ual administration set up for other 
counties. Reports indicated that 
every effort is being made to bring 
about county units in the great- 
er City and the Society is being more 
and more called upon in connection 
with the execution of projects and the 
recommendation of personnel. State 
Administrator Alfred H. Schoellkopf 
has advised that only licensed engi- 
neers will be accepted for important 
or responsible positions. The Society 
has, in practically every county, con- 
ferred with and offered proposals to 
the C. W. A. administrators. The City 
of New York appears to be in the worst 
condition. Acceptance of Metropolitan 
Chapter recommendations is more 
difficult because of centralized control 
and national influences, which should 
confine themselves to fields with 
which they are familiar. 


The Chair was authorized to carry 
these recommendations to Washington 
as well as to State headquarters. 


A strong appeal, in the form of a 
resolution, calling for speeding up 
Public Works Administration, was 
adopted. and the Secretary instructed 
to forward the same to appropriate 
agencies. 


(Continued on Page 12) 


HISTORY OF SUPERVISION 
OF RELIEF PROJECTS 


City of New York 


Need for Proper Supervision 
By ONE oF THOSE AFFECTED 


In an effort to alleviate personal 
hardship to thousands of residents of 
New York, the City of New York car- 
ried on until December 1, 1933, a pro- 
gram known as Emergency Unemploy- 
ment Relief. Streets were paved, 
sewers were built, buildings were al- 
tered, and various other construction 
projects were carried on. The pur- 
pose was to put men to work. This 
was done as quickly as possible. 


And in the haste to get men on the 
payrolls, and to buy materials with 
which these men could work, the ques- 
tion of supervision assumed only a 
secondary importance. 

But in June, 1933, Frank J. Taylor, 
Chairman of the Emergency Work & 
Relief Administration found it neces- 
sary to declare to the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment that the pro- 
gram under way could not be carried 
out efficiently and economically with- 
out the supervision of trained civil 
service engineers and technical em- 
ployes. The Board, acting on his re- 
quest, assigned civil service engineers, 
draftsmen, engineering assistants and 
inspectors to prepare and take charge 
of this construction program. 

It is now essential to explain how 
the City of New York found a suffi- 
cient number of civil service engineer- 
ing employes available for this super- 
vision. The reason is simple. 

The same conditions which brought 
about the need for emergency unem- 
ployment relief caused a virtual cessa- 
tion of public improvements. In the 
offices of the Borough Presidents, 
there were staffs of civil service em- 
ployes whose duties consisted of en- 
gineering work in connection with as- 
sessable public improvements. The 
salaries of these men were paid out 
of the appropriations made by the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
out of the Street Improvement Fund, a 
revolving fund which was reimbursed 
by payments of assessments. When 
this fund became depleted, through in- 
ability of the taxpayers to meet their 
obligations, there was no money avail- 
able to continue the employment of 
the engineering staffs of the Borough 
Presidents, nor will there be until 
such time as this fund is rehabilitated 
through P. W. A. funds or otherwise. 
The budget of the City of New York 
makes no provision for payment of 
the aforementioned employes. Whether 
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CHAPTER NEWS 
Raphael J. Smyth, Chairman, 
Committee on Chapter 
Activities 
ONEIDA COUNTY 


Subsequent to the election of Mayor 
Sloan of Utica but prior to his induc- 
tion into office, the Oneida County 
Chapter extended to him its congratu- 
lations and its pledges of support and 
cooperation during the period of his 
administration of the high office to 
which he was elected. Coincidentally 
his attention was courteously called to 
the requirements of law governing the 
practice of Engineering in this State 
and it was further respectfully sug- 
gested that either a licensed Profes- 
sional Engineer or a registered archi- 
tect be appointed to fill the office of 
Superintendent of Buildings. When 
the appointments of the Mayor were 
announced the Chapter was highly 
gratified to note that licensed Profes- 
sional Engineers were appointed to 
the positions of City Engineer and 
Deputy Engineer and that a registered 
architect of high standing was selected 
to fill the office of Superintendent of 
Buildings. 

A report on the Engineers’ Code was 
submitted by Mr. W. S. Murray, 
Chairman of the Code Committee at 
the January meeting of the Chapter. 
The recommendations of the Bronx 
County Chapter were, with a slight 
modification, approved. 

Local representatives of the Civil 
Works Administration attended the 
meeting. The consensus of opinion, 
as expressed by the Chapter members, 
was that the salaries paid to Engi- 
neers by the C. W. A. are too low and 
the hope was voiced that the rates 
would be raised. It was also urged 
that only licensed professional Engi- 
neers or Land Surveyors be placed in 
charge of surveying parties employed 
by the C. W. A. 

Mr. E. A. Gruppe, Secretary of the 
Chapter, reports that the Chapter is 
enthusiastically cooperating with the 
C. W. A. and that it has been instru- 
mental in securing employment for 
many of its members on C. W. A. 


projects. 
* * a 


ORANGE COUNTY 


The Orange County Chapter held a 
regular monthly meeting following an 


enjoyable informa] dinner at the 
Mitchell Inn, Middletown, on Janu- 
ary 18th. 


The guest-speaker of the evening 
was Mr. Elwood M. Wilbur of Port 


Jervis whose subject of discussion was 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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MEETING OF THE 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Mr. Edward A. McKenna, Chairman 
of the Constitution Committee, ad- 
vised that certain criticisms from one 
Chapter are responsible for the delay 
in presenting the final report. Copies 
of the new Constitution are in the 
hands of the several Chapters. 

The work of Mr. Raphael J. Smyth 
in gathering news and stimulating 
Chapter activities was acknowledged 
as was his recent appointment as En- 
gineer of Design for The Bronx. 


Through the efforts of Past Presi- 
dent Steinman and counsel for the So- 
ciety more than 150 cases appearing in 
telephone directories have been inves- 
tigated with highly satisfactory re- 
sults. 


As a result of discussion relevant to 
the Code the Board authorized Direc- 
tor Frederick C. Ward of Kings to 
make a special trip to Washington for 
the purpose of conferring with Deputy 
Administrator Weed who is engaged 
in reframing the Engineers’ Code. 
The position of the Society on the de- 
cent minimum pay rates ,representa- 
tion for sub-professional men, ade- 
quate recognition of the State Society 
on all New York matters pertaining to 
professional Engineers, elimination of 
various unfair and vicious proposals 
contained in previously published 
codes, remains unchanged. Mr. Sheri- 
dan suggested that an effort be made 
to bring New Jersey, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Washington, 
and other states where the nucleus of 
a real professional Society exists, into 
a conference for the purpose of Code 
consideration. 


The Board considered the matter of 
cooperation with the Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians and other groups which 
have addressed themselves to the So- 
ciety on matters pertaining to the 
Code, C. W. A., and P. W. A. 


It was the unanimous opinion of 
those present that in all instances 
where objectives are parallel the So- 
ciety should lend every assistance pos- 
sible, provided the methods and activ- 
ities are consistent with the conten- 
tions and aspirations of the profession 
as a whole. 


A splendid report from a_ special 
committee, headed by A. E. Roche of 
Rensselaer relevant to the proposed 
Buffalo, New York Speed Highway, re- 
sulted in a resolution to offer an 
amendment to the measure which is 
now before the legislature; the said 
amendment to take the form of a leg- 
islative appropriation in the amount 
of $50,000 for the purpose of making 
an engineering and financial study of 
the project, under the direction of the 
State Public Works Department. 


A resolution opposing the transfer 
of Coast and Geodetic Work to the 
Army, Navy or other departments, 
was adopted and the Secretary in- 
structed to forward the same to 
Washington. 


Opposition was registered against 
the attempts of educational institu- 
tions to influence the Board of Exam- 
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inations for Licensing Engineers. At 
a conference last summer between the 
License Board and the several state 
engineering schools a demand that the 
Board confine its examinations to the 
curricula of schools was apparently 
accepted by the said Board. Such an 
agreement is in violation of the prem- 
ises upon which licensing is predi- 
cated. The Board should not be in- 
fluenced by educational groups but by 
requirements born of knowledge of ac- 
tual practice. Professional societies 
rather than schools should be asked to 
confer on the question of standards for 
licensing. 


It was unanimously agreed that the 
Society should have a voice in the 
recommendation of engineers who are 
to be appointed as members of the 
Board of Examiners. If this cannot 
be accomplished through conference 
with the authorities of the State Uni- 
versity then it should and can be ef- 
fected through legislation. 


A resolution opposing the continued 
diversion of state gasoline and motor 
vehicle taxes from the purpose set 
forth in the legislation creating such 
taxes was passed and the Chair in- 
structed to advise the Governor and 
the leading legislators of the State. 
As has been pointed out on numerous 
occasions the expenditure of such 
taxes for their intended purpose, viz., 
state highway construction, would give 
legitimate work, wages and relief to 
hundreds of engineers and thousands 
of other people of the State. 


The question of caring for and en- 
couraging sub-professional men pro- 
voked an extended and complete dis- 
cussion of a proposal which has sev- 
eral times come before the Board, and 
the Society Albany Chapter presented 
a report setting forth conditions and 
asking for a decision as to the pro- 
priety and advisability of associate or 
affiliate membership. Comments and 
opinion from every part of the State 
resulted in a unanimous vote that no 
change in the Constitution should be 
considered. It was pointed out that 
each Chapter has at present all the 
authority necessary to permit non- 
licensed engineers to attend and par- 
ticipate in meetings, without granting 
membership. Several members re- 
ferred to sons who are not yet li- 
censed and expressed the belief that 
much as they personally desired op- 
portunity for their own, the breaking 
down of the one distinguishing fea- 
ture of the Society would sound its 
death knell. It was pointed out that 
the membership of the Society was 
but a small percentage of those eligi- 
ble and the non-member licensee was 
a large field upon which to con- 
centrate. 


Mr. E. F. Fox, Financial Secretary, 
presented arguments and figures to 
substantiate the contention that the 
Society should concern itself with li- 
censed non-members. It was decided 
to encourage Chapter activities of in- 
terest to Juniors and to plead their 
cause when the case warrants. Mr. 
McKenna, seeking guidance upon the 
subject in connection with the prepar- 
ation of the new Constitution offered 
resolutions upon both sides of the 
point in question. The decision to re- 
strict the Society to one class of mem- 





bership and to maintain high stand- 
ards for the same, was adopted with- 
out a dissenting vote. 


The question of the reorganization 
of county and municipal government 
was considered at some length. The 
Chair was authorized by resolution to 
appoint a special committee to study 
and report upon the reorganization of 
such governmental agencies. 


The following report was submitted 
by the Treasurer: 
FINANCIAL Report N. Y. Strate Society 
OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS, INC. 


JAN. 1, 1933, To Dec. 31, 1933 





Receipts 
Balance on hand, Jan. 1, 1933, $ 550.78 
Cash on hand, Jan. 1, 1933... 55 
DCS oo Gek bine 0.05 8 $0048.00 
Telephone ......... 12.21 
Life Memberships .. 40.00 
Albany Meeting .... 23.40 
Board Meeting ..... 19.50 
Engrs. Legal Fund.. 100.00 $5,836.61 
$6,387.94 
Checks returned a/c Bank 
MAQUINA? os b50s bs eee Seeds 177.50 
11) Ry gee tree I en ye rere ee $6,210.44 
Hzxpenditures 
OLD lS ne ae $ 660.00 
GAIATIOS 5 isse.5 06 6's 2,410.00 
Telephone ......... 232.10 
Membership Drives 226.99 
Board of Directors’ 
M@RHINES 4.650%. 101.65 
legislation ........ 161.80 
El OLCl, .. . .e 497.70 
Office Supplies ..... 198.48 
Printing and _  Sta- 
ONPEY. piecewise oe 455.37 
OBINICO sb ws 666 ew 273.68 
Anuual Meeting and 
Convention ...... 69.71 
Albany Meeting 310.47 
Engineering Council 
and Code ........ 94.45 
CROCK Wak foc cscs 3.84 
Miscellaneous ..... 26.00 
$5,722.24 
Reduction of Debt 
On account of Legal Fees... 292.37 
Total Expenditures ...... $6,014.61 
Balance on _ hand, 
Dec. 31,. 1933... .. $ 193.45 
Cash on hand, Dec. 
a PA Oee Sacca sas 2.38 195.83 
$6,210.44 
Remaining Debt on account 
of Iyewal Pees .......66%%% $750.00 


FINANCIAL Report N. Y. STATE SOCIETY 
OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS, INC. 
JANUARY 1, 1934 To JANUARY 25, 1934 
Balance on hand, Jan 1, 1934 $ 193.45 
Cash on hand, Jan. 1, 1934.... 2.38 
Receipts 
1,018.00 


$1,213.83 


Expenditures 


COUPPRNE TOUS 66.66 cae ones $ 221.70 
Balance on hand, Jan. 25, ’34 992.13 





$1,213.83 
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HISTORY OF SUPERVISION 
OF RELIEF PROJECTS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


these men are employed or not, the 
budget remains unaffected. 

Consequently many engineers and 
technical men were thrown out of 
work through no fault of their own. 
Some of these men were out of work 
for six months or more until, in June, 
1933, they were assigned to supervi- 
sion of the emergency unemployment 
relief program. There was _ insuffi- 
cient work, however, to provide for 
all of the men at full time, with the 
result that they were re-employed on 
the basis of twelve days per month 
per individual, and assigned to work 
in semi-monthly shifts. In addition to 
this, many full-time employes were as- 

ened to aid in supervision. The en- 
gineering work and _ supervision by 
these civil service employes proved to 
be so necessary and satisfactory to 
the authorities of the City of New 
York that their services were con- 
tinued until the.end of 1933. 


On December 1, 1933, the C. W. A. 
assumed the operation of E. U. R. but 
in the stress of carrying on an ever- 
increasing program, as was the case 
when the City of New York initiated 
the program, supervision was again 
partially overlooked. 

On November 23, 1933, A. H. Schoel- 
kopf, State Administrator of the C. W. 
A., wrote to the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment a request for ap- 
propriations and for supervision. Part 
of his letter follows: 

“In addition to the foregoing, the 
state civil works administration re- 
quests, first, that your Board au- 
thorize the purchase of all mater- 
ials for civil work projects through 
the central purchasing bureau of 
the City of New York. Next we 
would ask that you authorize the 
use of all equipment belonging to 
the City of New York and now be- 
ing used by your work bureau on 
work relief projects for continued 
use on civil work projects. Thirdly 
we ask you to authorize your engi- 
neers, departmental heads, fore- 
men, etc., to supervise the civil 
work projects in the future as they 
have done in the past in connec- 
tion with work relief projects 
Finally, it is requested that the fis- 
eal authorities of the City of New 
York be authorized to continue to 
audit payrolls and to draw checks 
to the employes of the civil works 
projects as they have done in the 
past in connection with work relief 
until such time as a new and dif- 
ferent method may be devised for 
carrying on this work. It is under- 
stood that the federal civil works 
administration will put the New 
York State civil works administra- 
tion in funds to meet these pay- 
rolls and the state administration 
in turn will advance to the City of 
New York the amounts necessary 
to cover these payrolls as they 
become due.” 

The City of New York was willing 
to continue the employment of its 
civil service engineers and to be re- 
imbursed later by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but when it made its request to 
Mr. Travis Whitney, who on December 


1, 1938, was appointed New York City 
Administrator of the C. W. A., Mr. 
Whitney replied as follows: 

“If these particular men laid off 
by the city as a part of budget 
economy ,were placed on Civil 
Works Administration payrolls, 
there would be no reason in prin- 
ciple why the city, or any other 
city, should not, by reducing its 
budget, lay off 2,500 or 25,000 em- 
ployes and ask and expect that 
they be absorbed by the Civil 
Works Administration.” 


This statement indicates a misun- 
derstanding of the true conditions. 
The men in question as stated before, 
are not provided for in the budget. 
Their being laid off is entirely apart 
from any budget economy. 

But it is not apart from economy 
and efficiency in the administration of 
the C. W. A. 

In the New York Herald Tribune of 
January 7, 1934, Mr. Robert Moses, 
long affiliated with public improve- 
ments in New York State, made this 
statement: 

“What is the trouble with civil 
works? It may be admitted that it 
avoids some of the stigma of relief 
and that it puts money into circu- 
lation. On the other hand, it is 
contract work without the con- 
tractor. In the main, it is short 
time, odd job shore work with next 
to no equipment, with inadequate 
material and poor supervision.” 

The responsibility for this poor su- 
pervision must be laid at the doors of 
those in charge of the C. W. A., for it 
may be overcome quickly, simply and 
effectively. 

In order that thousands of men may 
be put to work on construction pro- 
jects without aimless squandering of 
public funds, engineering services 
must be provided. Men must be found 
to design work, to lay it out, to super- 
vise it, inspect materials, and deter- 
mine beforehand how many men and 
how much labor can be used on each 
particular project. Further, the safe- 
ty of laborers during construction, and 
of the public after construction, de- 
pends on an intimate knowledge of lo- 
cal conditions by those in charge of 
the construction. 

“Informal information obtained 
at the office of the Chief Engineer, 
Civil Works Administration, New 
York City, relative to the authority 
and requirements of that body in 
so far as they have been developed. 

* * * * * 

“The Borough Officials are to 
continue supervision and jurisdic- 
tion over construction work on 
Civil Works Projects.” 

The C. W. A. has no authority to 
advance money for the salaries of the 
Engineers employed under the Civil 
Service of the City, only for such En- 
gineers as are on the rolls of the 
C. W. A. and assigned to the various 
City offices. 

No provision has as yet been made 
whereby the C. W. A. can prepare 
plans and specifications for construc- 
tion on Civil Works Projects, such 
plans and specifications must be pre- 
pared by the City and Borough author- 
ities. It is understood, however, in 
the event of the continuation of the 
C. W. A. after February 15, 1934, pro- 


vision is proposed to be made for es- 
tablishing a Division of Engineering 
Design of the C. W. A. to prepare 
plans and specifications. 


To build up an organization capable 
of handling the vast program now pro- 
posed would take many months, dur- 
ing which men must be employed and 
materials bought. 

Yet in the offices of the Presidents 
of the various boroughs, there are 
even now all ready to step in and 
take charge, staffs of trained men, 
with experience ranging from five to 
twenty-five years. These are the very 
men who laid out the lines of the 
boroughs, who set the monuments and 
bench marks, who know the topogra- 
phy, who prepared the final maps, and 
who are familiar with all depart- 
mental records which must of neces- 
sity be consulted before any work can 
be done. Again, these men have built 
the highways and sewers of the bor- 
oughs, and know the dangers of con- 
struction on each and every street in 
the boroughs in which they have 
worked. 

Unless their services are engaged 
for this purpose, they will be laid off 
to make room for a new, inexper-: 
ienced group, who, though well-inien- 
tioned, cannot by any stretch of the 
imagination, be as well qualified to do 
the necessary work as those whom 
they will displace. The qualifications 
of the civil service employes as de- 
fined by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion appear on Schedule “A”. Their 
civil service salaries range from $39.00 
to $55.00 per week—far from exces: 
sive payment for men with the length 
of experience of these men, as shown 
by Schedule “B”, which refers speci- 
fically to the Borough of Queens. 

From June to December, 1933, an 
average of about 6,500 men were as- 
signed as laborers to the office of the 
President of the Borough of Queens. 
It is intended to employ under the 
C. W. A. until February 15, 1933, more 
than 15,600 men. Similar increases 
will be applied in the offices of the 
other Borough Presidents as shown on 
Schedule “C”’. The amount of work 
intended to be done is staggering in 
prospect. Without full-time supervi- 
sion by trained civil service employes, 
the chaos that must result is appar- 
ent. Money can be saved, proper re- 
sults can be achieved, and the federal 
government, the state and the city 
can expect a fair return on the 
money invested in the civil works 
program only when that money is ex: 
pended under proper supervision. 

As can be seen, the purpose of this 
writing is to convince and satisfy 
those whose duty it is to administer 
the program of the C. W. A. that in 
the interest of economy and efficiency 
it is advisable either (a) for the fed- 
eral government to authorize the City 
of New York to continue on a full 
time basis the employment of the civil 
service engineering and technical em- 
ployes in the offices of the five Bor- 
ough Presidents with the understand- 
ing, as stated by Mr. Schoelkopf, that 
“The federal civil works administra- 
tion will put the New York State civil 
works administration in funds to meet 
these payrolls and the state adminis- 
tration in turn will advance to the 
City of New York the amounts neces- 
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sary to cover these payrolls as they 
become due.” Or (b) for the C. W. A. 
to take over, as a group the available 
engineering staffs of the various Bor- 
ough Presidents, knowing, as we do, 
that from June to December, 1933, 
these men had been paid from emer- 
gency funds, and that such a step 
should have been taken at the incep- 
tion of the C. W. A. since the entire 
program now under way, and all pre- 
vious Emergency Unemployment Re- 
lief programs had been prepared and 
supervised by these employes. 

The problem then is to decide 
whether an engineering personnel 
composed of qualified and experienced 
civil service employes is to be sup- 
planted by a new organization of su- 
pervisors set up by the C. W. A., who, 
though well-intentioned, as heretofore 
stated, cannot by any stretch of im- 
agination, be as well qualified to do 
the necessary work as those whom 
they will displace. 


* * * 


CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 
(Continued from Page 11) 


“The Power Dams on the Mongaup 
River.” These dams—four in number 
in Orange and Sullivan Counties— 
have a combined watershed area of 
approximately 200 square miles and 
the lakes which they create have a 
storage capacity of approximately 
6,300,000 cubic feet. The construction 
and operation of the four hydroelectric 
power plants were described in a most 
instructive and entertaining manner. 
The discussion was highly appreciated 
by the members present. 

Mr. H. C. Carpenter, Chairman of 
the committee on the “By-passing of 
trunk line highway traffic around the 
City of Middletown” made an interest- 
ing progress report. The committee 
has gathered much data, prepared 
maps and investigated suggested ten- 
tative routes. The problem presents 
many difficulties which the committee 
is most commendably contending with 
and overcoming. 

Mr. H. L. Felch, Secretary of the 
Chapter, advises that the principal 
subject for consideration at the com- 
ing February meeting will be “The 
Temple Hill and Snake Hill Parkway 
Development” south of Newburgh. 
This development, which is being 
studied by a committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr. William J. Blake, 
is of particular interest as it involves 
a territory notable for its historic 
associations. 

* * * 


BRONX COUNTY 


The Bronx County Chapter held its 
usual regular meeting at the Con- 
course Plaza Hotel on January 4th, at 
which Mr. Joseph F. Lamb, President 
of the Chapter, presided. 

The following members were elected 
to serve on a nominating committee to 
select candidates for Chapter offices 
which must be filled at the annual 
election in March: Professor Alexan- 
der Haring, Mr. Walter E. Addicks, 
Mr. Arthur VY. Sheridan, Mr. John H. 
Knight, Mr. G. C. Shannon. 

A resolution submitted by Mr. A. V. 
Sheridan urging that all State, County 
‘and Municipal Civil Service lists, 
which had or would, expire during the 
depression, be extended for a period 
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of four (4) years was adopted. 

The Chapter expressed its gratifica- 
tion upon the appointment of Mr. Ar- 
thur V. Sheridan, and Mr. Leo Ehr- 
hart, as Chief Engineer and Consult- 
ing Engineer, respectively, of the Bor- 
ough of The Bronx. Mr. Sheridan, as 
is well known to all professional En- 
gineers of New York, is a Past Presi- 
dent of the State Society, and Mr. 
Ehrhart is a member and former Di- 
rector of the Bronx County Chapter. 
All good wishes are extended to these 
outstanding Engineers who will dis- 
charge the duties of their important 
offices with honor to themselves, 
credit to their profession, and lasting 
benefit to the great community they 
serve. 

The announced aims of the new 
President of the Borough of The 
Bronx, Hon. James J. Lyons, were for- 
mally approved and the cordial co- 
operation of the Chapter was assured 
him in his endeavors to advance and 
promote the interests and welfare of 
the people of The Bronx. 

The 1933 Legislature enacted into 
law a measure known as the McCall 
Bill which provides for “consolidating 
and transferring to commissioners of 
buildings in the City of New York var- 
ious powers and duties concerning the 
inspection of buildings and defining 
the powers and duties of such com- 
missioners.” This statute requires 
that “Every commissioner of buildings 

. shall be a competent architect 
or builder of at least 10 years’ exper- 
ience.” The Chapter instructed its 
Legislative Committee to prepare an 
amendment to this law which would 
make professional Engineers, as well 
as architects and builders eligible for 
appointment as commissioners of 
buildings. 

* * * 


ALBANY COUNTY 


Mr. Thomas A. Devane, the pro- 
gressive and popular president of the 
Albany County Chapter, advises that 
“through the courteous cooperation of 
Mr. William J. Picard, Deputy State 
Industrial Commissioner and former 
secretary of the Albany County Chap- 
ter, all appointments to Engineering 
positions under the C. W. A. must 
have the endorsement of the local 
Chapter. Among those from this Chap- 
ter already appointed are: Mr. Erwin 
B. Stevenson, director in charge of 
checking all Engineering projects in 
this district; and Mr. Ellis Metzner, 
Executive Engineer in charge of a re- 
gional Plan and Survey of Albany 
County.” 

Albany County Chapter, through its 
president, sends cordial greetings to 
all other Chapters in the State. It is 
a certainty that this sentiment is 
heartily reciprocated. 


s * * 


NIAGARA COUNTY 


It was reported in the January issue 
of this magazine that the Niagara 
County Chapter had been temporarily 
organized. Following this, a request 
has been received at the State Society 
Headquarters for a charter for the 
new Chapter which bears the follow- 
ing signatures: Mr. Alfred L. Wil- 
liams, President, Niagara Falls; Mr. 
C. A. Tryon, Vice-President, Niagara 
Falls; Mr. Edward R. Cole, Secre- 


tary Niagara Falls; Mr. Richard M. 
Rumsey, Treasurer, Niagara Falls; 
Messrs. Leon H. Wendel and Howard 
C. Young of Lockport; and Messrs. 
George W. Stone, Harold B. Ransom, 
J. W. Naylor F. E. LeVan, Hans K. 
Ritter, Henry S. Steele, Ernest E. 
Reeves, J. Dovesmith, H. W. Clarke, 
H. J. Curts, C. W. Collison, Fred B. 
Oglesby and L. J. Call, all of Niagara 
Falls. 

The charter requested will be pre- 
sented with due ceremony and a 
hearty welcome, to the accredited rep- 
resentatives of the Niagara County 
Chapter at the annual meeting which 
will be held this year at Rochester, 
on March 10th. 

* * * 


ONONDAGA COUNTY 


Mr. Everett E. Enos, Secretary of 
the Onondaga County Chapter, has re- 
ported that a Chapter dinner-meeting 
was held at the Hotel Syracuse on 
January 8th, at which Mr. Harold 
Dawson, President of the Chapter, pre- 
sided, and at which about thirty mem- 
bers were present. 

Mr. Arnold G. Chapman, President 
of the State Society, discussed, most 
interestingly, the accomplishments of 
the Society and the problems which 
lie ahead and are pressing for early 
solution. 

Mr. Guy M. Pinck, Division Engineer 
of the New York State Department of 
Public Works, delivered a highly in- 
formative and timely address on the 
merits of the proposed All-American 
Ship Canal and the St. Lawrence 
Power Canal. 

* x * 


RICHMOND COUNTY 


News clippings from the Staten 
Island Advance and other publications, 
which have been received through the 
courtesy of Mr. William Massa, Chair- 
man of the Press Committee of the 
Richmond County Chapter, indicate 
that the Chapter and the Richmond 
County Transit Conference (which is 
composed of representatives of over 
100 civic, business and professional 
organizations) are persistently press- 
ing for the advancement of the con- 
struction of a rapid transit facility 
which will connect the Borough of 
Richmond, via the Borough of Brook- 
lyn, with the Borough of Manhattan 
—the center of business activity of 
the Metropolitan District of New York. 

The Board of Transportation of the 
City of New York, under the stress of 
the realization “that the Borough of 
Richmond is the only one of the five 
boroughs of the City which has not 
heretofore been included in municipal 
rapid transit development” recently 
presented a plan for such development 
to the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment for consideration. The lat- 
ter Board approved the route submit- 
ted and placed it on the City Map. By 
this action a necessary forward pre- 
liminary step has been taken which 
permits formal consideration of ap- 
propriations necessary for construc- 
tion. 

This project, which has been under 
consideration for fourteen (14) years, 
has had advances and retreats in its 
progress toward realization. Senti- 
ment and agitation for it have waxed 
strongly at times only to wane in dis- 
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couragement before the forces of op- 
position. The assumption of leader- 
ship a few years ago by the Profes- 
sional Engineers of Richmond brought 
to the movement consolidated organ- 
ization, forceful direction and convinc- 
ing presentation. And the results 
thus far achieved under that leader- 
ship have been so heartening that the 
issue will be pressed with even great- 
er determination and enthusiasm. 


Mr. Fred H. Zurmuhlen and Mr. Her- 
man W. Ordeman, president and vice- 
president respectively, of both the 
Chapter and the Transit Conference, 
merit the highest commendation of 
the people of Richmond for their zeal- 
ous and continued devotion to the 
cause of better transit for the south- 
ernmost borough of the city. 


The Richmond County Chapter has 
for some time been publicly advocat- 
ing the appointment of licensed pro- 
fessional Engineers to “offices which 
by their nature call for experience 
and training of a professional Engi- 
neer.” The logic of this claim has 
been recognized by Hon. Joseph A. 
Palma, President of the Borough of 
Richmond since January Ist, 1934, in 
his appointment of Mr. Herman W. 
Ordeman, as Consulting Engineer, and 
Mr. George W. Allison, as Commis- 
sioner of Public Works of the Borough. 
Mr. Ordeman and Mr. Allison are, re- 
spectively, Vice-President and a Di- 
rector of the Chapter. 


It is the fervent wish of every pro- 
fessional Engineer of the State that 
the success of these gentlemen in the 
high offices they fill will redound to 
their personal credit and vindicate 
the claims which the Richmond Coun- 
ty Chapter and other Chapters have 
been making,—that all appointees to 
public office should have proper train- 
ing and experience (as attested by 
governmental certificates when legal- 
ly required) to fully discharge the du- 
ties they assume. 


Although a list of the newly elected 
officers of the Richmond County Chap- 
ter has not been received we have 
been reliably informed that Mr. Fred 
H. Zurmuhlen has again been elected 
to the presidency of the Chapter. The 
enthusiastic interest which Mr. Zur- 
muhlen has maintained for many 
years in the development of the State 
Society and of his Chapter has won 
for him countless friends and well- 
wishers in the profession throughout 
the State. 

* * * 


QUEENS COUNTY 


The annual meeting of the Queens 
County Chapter was held at the Med- 
ical Society Building, Forest Hills on 
January 25th. 

The following officers and directors 
were inducted into office: President, 
Mr. Andrew K. Johnson; First Vice- 
President, Mr. George P. Winn; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, Mr. George H. 
Bruns; Treasurer, Mr. Charles W. Mc- 
Inenly; Executive Secretary, Mr. Mar- 
tin Nelson; Directors, Messrs. William 
H. Betram, Edward J. Flanagan, I. W. 
Conway, Albert Whitehead, John J. 
Delaney. 

The installation ceremonies were 
conducted by Mr. Arthur V. Sheridan, 
Past President of the State Society, 


assisted by Hon. George U. Harvey, 
President of the Borough of Queens, 
Mr. Fred H. Zurmuhlen, President of 
Richmond County Chapter, and Mr. 
Raphael J. Smyth, Past President of 
the Bronx County Chapter. 


The speakers gave deservedly high 
praise: to the Chapter for its activi- 
ties in the interest of the proper de- 
velopment of the County, and the ad- 
vancement of the profession; to the 
new officers for their services which 
won for them the distinctions con- 
ferred upon them by their fellow En- 
gineers; to the retiring officers for 
their devoted and successful efforis in 
raising the Chapter to new heights of 
efficiency and usefulness. 


A particularly noteworthy tribute of 
esteem was paid to Mr. Johnson, the 
newly elected president. Mr. Johnson 
is a member of a Sub-Committee (of a 
Special Committee appointed by the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
of the City of New York) on Standard 
Highway Specifications, which will 
govern the construction of all assess- 
able improvements in the five (5) bor- 
oughs of the City. Members on this 
committee from all boroughs attended 
this installation ceremony as a mark 
of their high regard for their fellow 
committee member, Mr. Johnson. They 
were: Col. Willis R. Tenney, Chief 
Engineer of Highways of the Borough 
of Brooklyn; Mr. William B. Grubbe, 
Construction Engineer of the Borough 
of Richmond; Mr. Louis Furtnett, Sec 
tion Engineer of Design of the Bor 
ough of Manhattan; Raphael J. Smyth, 
Engineer of Design of the Borough of 
The Bronx. There were also present 
Mr. Joseph P. O’Dea, Deputy Chief 
Engineer of Highways, Borough of 
Brooklyn, Mr. Ray Pennyfather, As- 
sistant Engineer of the Borough of 
Queens, each of whom served as al- 
ternates on the committee. Mr. War- 
ren R. Borst, Sewer Engineer of the 
Borough of Richmond, and a member 
of the Special Committee of the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment, also 
attended and extended his congratula- 
tions to Mr. Johnson. 

Hon. George U. Harvey, President 
of the Borough was long and loudly 
applauded for his complimentary, 
graceful and, for the most part, ser- 
ious address. The Engineers of 
Queens have a warm friendly feeling 
for their Borough President, and con- 
vincing evidence has been given on 
many occasions that that sentiment is 
as warmly reciprocated. 

It was indeed a gala occasion. 
Members and guests were caught up 
and swirled along upon a flood of ora- 
tory during the meeting, after which 
they were speedily guided to tables 
groaning under the bountiful weight 
of irresistibly delicious refreshments. 
And under the combined influences of 
inspirational eloquence, savory gust- 
ables and exhilaratingly potent pota: 
bles the spirits of good fellowship held 
high carnival. Yea, it can verily be 
said, That the sons of Queens are 
Kings of hospitality! ‘And that no- 
body can deny.” meee 

* 


CHAUTAUQUA- 
CATTARAUGUS COUNTIES 


The Chautauqua-Cattaraugus Coun- 
ties Chapter held its annual meeting 


at the Y. M. C. A. building in James- 
town on January 10th. 


Mr. R. B. Lyon, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Chapter, reports that the pro- 
grams of the Civil Works Administra- 
tion, particularly as they affected the 
Engineers of the two (2) counties, 
were the main topic of interest and 
discussion. The Chapter has submit- 
ted the names of all licensed Engi- 
neers and Land Surveyors in the two 
(2) counties to the C. W. A. authori- 
ties and, in response to calls made 
upon it, has recommended Engineers 
for service upon some of the projects 
undertaken. The Chapter has given, 
and will continue to give, the heart- 
iest cooperation in this splendid en- 
terprise. 

The following officers and directors 
were elected: President, Mr. Walter 
F. Shaw, of Jamestown; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. George L. Purdy of Olean; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Richard B. 
Lyon of Olean; Directors for two (2) 
years, Mr. M. H. Regan of Salamanca 
and Mr. C. Eugene Bentley of James- 
town. 

* * *# 


MONROE COUNTY 


The annual meeting of the Monroe 
County Chapter was held at the 
Powers Hotel, Rochester, on Janu- 
ary 15th. 

The following officers and directors 
were elected: President, Mr. Charles 
W. Marvin; Vice-President, Mr. How- 
ard S. Thomas; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr. R. H. Hendrickson; Directors for 
two (2) years, Messrs. S. Firestone, 
A. P. Mussi and William R. Storey. 


A resolution was adopted recom- 
mending that the expiration dates of 
Civil Service lists of eligibles for ap- 
pointment to Engineering positions be 
extended for one (1) year. The Sec- 
retary-Treasurer was instructed to 
forward copies of the resolution to 
the proper authorities and to the Civil 
Service Employees’ Association which 
is a very strong local organization. 


Mr. Howard S. Thomas, Chairman 
of a special committee appointed to 
cocperate in the advancement of 
Cc. W. A. projects, reported that his 
committee had assisted in the estab- 
lishment of approved qualifications for 
Engineering positions and had suc- 
ceeded in securing the appointment of 
a considerable number of Engineers 
to posts of responsibility. Mr. R. H. 
Hendrickson, Secretary-Treasurer, re- 
ports that the Chapter has been grati- 
fied to learn that the local administra- 
tor is well pleased with the recom- 
mendations made by the Chapter. A 
letter has been addressed to the C. W. 
A. authorities suggesting and offer- 
ing expanded chapter cooperation in 
phases of work in which Engineers 
can render peculiarly valuable as- 
sistance. 

A committee was appointed to urge 
that the work of monumenting the 
roads of Monroe County—for which 
an appropriation has been made—be 
progressed with the utmost dispatch. 

* * * 


SCHENECTADY COUNTY 


Mr. Arthur Blessing, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Schenectady County 
Chapter, has forwarded the sad news 
that the Chapter has recently lost by 
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death two of its most distinguished 
members and past directors, Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Potter and Mr. Herbert D. 
Schutt. 

Commenting on the death of Mr. 
Potter, the Schenectady Gazette states 
in a lengthy news article that “An 
other of the generation of American 
electrical pioneers passed away in the 
death of William Bancroft Potter, re- 
tired General Electric engineer, and 
long the head of the company’s rail- 
way engineering department.” 


“Mr. Potter was one of the best 
known electric traction Engineers in 
America. His career went back prior 
to 1890, when electric street cars 
were still struggling to overcome tech- 
nical difficulties and public prejudice. 
His contributions to the electric trac- 
tion art were substantial and long 
continuing. Many of them were cov- 
ered by the 130 patents which had 
been issued in his name.” 


In 1894 Mr. Potter went to Schenec- 
tady when the main offices of the 
General Electric were’ established 
there. The following year he was ap- 
pointed as Engineer of the railway 
department and continued in that po- 
sition until his retirement from active 
work in 1930. “In that long interval 
he witnessed and aided materially the 
tremendous expansion of electric trac- 
tion in the street railway and inter- 
urban field, and also participated in 
the earliest installations of electrical 
equipment upon the lines of steam 
railroads. 

“The major projects in which he 
was associated were the electrification 
of the Manhattan elevated railway of 
New York, the electrification of the 
Grand Centra] Terminal, and the Paris 
and Orleans Railroad in France.” 


Mr. Herbert D. Schutt was one of 
the honor graduates of Union College 
in the class of 1909. He was a mem- 
ber of the Sigma Xi, a national hon- 
orary scientific society and was active 
in a number of engineering organiza- 
tions in the state. 

Mr. Schutt had just recently been 
put in charge of a group of engineers 
who are planning project work under 
the Schenectady administration of the 
C. W. A. program, 

The New York State Society makes 
grateful acknowledgment of devoted 
services rendered to it and to the pro- 
fession by two of its most brilliant 
members, Mr. William Bancroft Pot- 
ter and Mr. Herbert D. Schutt, who 
have recently departed this life, and 
extends its sincere sympathy to their 
bereaved relatives and friends. 


Mr. Werner C. Strecker, Captain 
Engineers Reserve Corps, former Sec- 
retary of the Schenectady County 
Chapter, was appointed on January 
20th to the command of Camp No. 51 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps at 
Deposit, New York. 


Captain Strecker’s present duties 
make it impossible for him to be as 
active in State Society movements as 
he was formerly when he earned the 
reputation of being a “live-wire” in 
organization matters. However, it is 
anticipated that those activities will 
be resumed when “normalcy” returns 
—which will not be long now. 

Congratulations, and best wishes 
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for success in his new office, are cor- 


dially extended to Captain Strecker. 
+ om # 


STEUBEN AREA 


The Steuben Area Chapter held its 
annual meeting at the Baron Steuben 
Hotel, Corning on January 9th. 

The officers and directors elected 
were: President, Mr. S. B. Ehren- 
rich of Hornell; Vice-President, Mr. 
M. W. Wipfler of Elmira; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. H. F. Eilers of Corn- 
ing; Directors for three (3) years, 
Mr. W. O. Drake of Corning and Mr. 
A. C. Jordan of Elmira. 

A rising vote of thanks was given 
to the retiring president of the chap- 
ter, Mr. W. O. Drake, for his enthus- 
iastic and untiring services in the ad- 
vancement of the professional status 
of the Engineers in the Steuben Area. 


Hon. James P. Halahan, City Com- 
missioner of Corning and_ guest- 
speaker of the occasion, paid a grace- 
ful tribute of admiration to the Engi- 
neering profession and the great pub- 
lic facilities it has created for the pub- 
lic service, convenience and progress. 

The Arrangement Committee is pre- 
paring a program of addresses by 
prominent speakers for the entire year 
Upon completion, these programs will 
be printed and sent to all the Chap- 
ters throughout the State with invita- 
tions to all State Society members to 
attend the Steuben Area Chapter’s 
meetings at which they will be 
delivered. 

It is reported by Mr. H. F. Eilers, 
Secretary of the Chapter, that 47 
names are now inscribed on the mem- 
bership. roll and that nine (9) Chap- 
ter meetings were held during 1933 
with an average attendance of forty 
(40) members and guests. That is a 
proud record of achievement for so 
young a Chapter. May it prosper even 
more in 1934 which—unless all signs 
fail—will go down in history as the 
Year of Recovery. 

co * co 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 


Some time ago the Westchester 
County Chapter was invited by the 
National Reemployment Service to 
collaborate in the work of classifying 
applicants for Engineering employ- 
ment under the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration. Mr. John Avery, President of 
the Chapter, eagerly embracing the 
opportunity, designated Mr. Andrew 
M. Anderson, Recording Secretary of 
the Chapter, to assist in this work. 
The Chapter representative cooper- 
ated effectively and, as a result of the 
careful consideration which was given 
to the qualifications of applicants, a 
large number of professional Engi- 
neers were placed in positions of au- 
thority and responsibility for which 
they were best fitted by training, 
knowledge and experience. 

The January meeting of the Chapter 
was addressed by Mr. J. D. Lee, of the 
United Air Lines, and Mr. A. R. Platt, 
Manager of the Westchester National 
Reemployment Service. 

Mr. Lee illustrated his very inter- 
esting discussion of transcontinental 
air travel by motion pictures taken on 
a coast-to-coast trip. Replying to a 
question as to the possible future of 
the proposed Westchester Airport, Mr. 


Lee expressed his opinion that, in the 
event of its designation by the Postal 
authorities as a central mailing point, 
it might eventually become New York 
City’s principal airport. 

Mr. Platt most informatively de- 
scribed, in detail, the work done by 
the National Reemployment Service in 
registering and classifying applicants 
for C. W. A. work. He acknowledged 
that the proper classification of En- 
gineers would have severely tested the 
resources of his staff, and expressed 
his warm appreciation of the assist- 
ance rendered by the Chapter in this 
branch of N. R. S. activity. 

Mr. Arnold G. Chapman, and Mr. 
Fred H. Zurmuhlen, President, and 
Chairman of the Membership Commit- 
tee, respectively, of the State Society, 
have been invited to address the Feb- 
ruary meeting to which all non-mem- 
ber Engineers of the county will be 
invited. 

x * * 


PASSAIC COUNTY, NEW 
JERSEY 


The following report has been re- 
ceived through the courtesy of Mr. I. 
Levine, Secretary of the Passaic 
County Chapter. 

“The January meeting of the Pas- 
saic County Chapter was the most en- 
thusiastic and best attended of any 
meeting to date. It was held Thurs- 
day night, January 25th, 1934, at the 
Public Service Electric Building, Pat- 
erson, with 34 enthusiastic members 
present. 

“The meeting was opened at 8:00 
o’clock and after a short business ses- 
sion the speaker of the evening, Mr. 
J. Hammond, Vice-President of the 
Citizens Trust Co. of Paterson, was in- 
troduced by Mr. George Curtiss. His 
address on “The Present Economic 
Situation and Banking” was most in- 
teresting with an explanation of the 
present Temporary Banking Insurance 
Law and the proposed Permanent 
Banking Insurance Bill. At the close 
of the address chapter members 
asked many questions relative to the 
present banking situation which were 
gladly explained by Mr. Hammond. 

“Coffee and doughnuts were served 
at this point in the proceedings by 
our efficient Entertainment Committee 
headed by Fred Loede, and the mem- 
bers enjoyed a friendly and informal 
half hour. Upon resuming the meet- 
ing, Mr. Archie Doolittle, one of the 
County Directors for the C. W. A., ex- 
plained its organization activities and 
undertakings in this county since its 
inception. Considerable discussion 
prevailed on the new Federal ruling 
that union labor employed on C. W. A. 
activities hereafter wiil receive the 
current rate of wages as established 
under contracts between their respec- 
tive unions and employers’ organiza- 
tions. The fact was brought out that 
this is unfair to the Engineer execu- 
tives who are directing C. W. A. activ- 
ities in that they have received no re- 
cognition and will continue to work 
under the original hourly rate. A re- 
solution was drawn up to this effect 
for presentation to the Board of 
Trustees of the State Association at 
their meeting on Monday, January 
29th, 1934. 
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LOOKING AROUND AND 
LOOKING AHEAD 
(Continued from Page 10) 


tation facilities already available and 
mile upon mile available for the build- 
ing of a great city, planned, studiad 
and laid out before turning a spadeful 
of earth and capable of supporting, if 
necessary, 720,000 workers and a popu- 
lation of 5,000,000. 


All of these things and an infinite 
variety of others are found under the 
great seal of the State of New Jersey. 
Yet of these bounteous gifts of nature 
and of these circumstances we have 
made but little use. Some of them we 
have seen cursorily; a few have we 
really lived with and drawn inspira- 
tion from. 


We think we have seen the Palisades 
of the Hudson if we have but glimpsed 
it from a ferry boat. We talk glibly 
of the gorge above High Bridge 
through which tumbles the south 
branch of the Raritan, or of the Dela- 
ware Gap with its blue tinted hills, 
after spending minutes dashing by 
them in an automobile. We hasten 
past the nose of North Caldwell Moun- 
tain or through the Valley of the 
Ramapo, thinking of other less beau- 
tiful things: and again our knowledge 
of them and of the magnificient high- 
land area comes from picture or 
printed page. 

But a new day is coming, a day of 
greater leisure for the average man, 
and the opportunity for a more intelli- 
gent use of that leisure. The tremen- 
dous resources, scenic and esthetic, 
that we have, must be fully utilized. 
Their proper use involves a variety of 
problems which cannot be solved un- 
less looked upon and treated in a 
comprehensive manner. First we 
must preserve these resources for fu- 
ture generations. We have already 
made notable beginnings along this 
line. Our existing system of state 
parks and monuments and our forest 
lands already assure for all time to 
future generations the preservation of 
the natural beauty and wonders, and 
historical value that are contained in 
these areas. 


The preservation of Jockey Hollow 
Park and its Revolutionary Encamp- 
ment, all too long postponed, is the as- 
surance to posterity that we will not 
fail to create more state parks. We 
must build more state monuments, 
others besides those already exisiting 
must be held sacred for future genera- 
tions. We must add to the state for- 
ests. In doing this we shall be work- 
ing along sound economic lines. Most 
of the areas that are adapted for state 
parks, monuments and forests are ill! 
adapted for agriculture. Sub-marginal 
lands on which people in vain have 
been trying to eke out an existence 
can be made to serve an economic pur- 
pose while farmers struggling to raise 
valuable crops from sterile soil can 
be moved to other lands, of greater 
productivity. 

While some of us are busy piling up 
sand bags to repair the breach through 
which the water has been rushing to 
our economic distress, it is sound 
statesmanship for others to provide 
for the orderly growth of the region in 
which we live. 


In the northern part of the state 
within the section known as the met- 
ropolitan area, the trail has already 
been blased by the studies and pro- 
posals incorporated in the Regional 
Plan. The _ principles of this plan 
might well, and will be applied to the 
entire state. 


The making of the Regional Plan, 
involving study and research by ex- 
perts that occupied more than nine 
years was financed by the Russell 
Sage Foundation. It has been pre- 
sented to the public as a free will of- 
fering, with no provisions attached. 

The Region as planned takes in all 
of greater New York, Nassau, Suffolk, 
Westchester, Putnam, Rockland and 
parts of Dutchess and Orange counties 
in New York State; Bergen, Passaic, 
Essex, Hudson, Union, Morris, Somer- 
set, Middlesex, and nearly all of Mon- 
mouth County in New Jersey as well 
as part of Fairfield County in Con- 
necticut. It covers 5,528 square miles 
and includes about 500 separate com- 
munities. It proposes a trunk line 
railroad system consisting of a great 
outer railway belt line passing around 
the heart of the Region at an aver- 
age distance of about 20 miles from 
Manhattan’s City Hall. This line would 
be supplemented by inner belt lines 
and other connections planned for the 
express purpose of bringing all rail- 
roads into direct contact with every 
harbor and industrial district while at 
the same time permitting traffic to 
other points to be routed around the 
congested sections. 

In connection with rapid transit it 
proposes a single system for the en- 
tire region which operating as a unit 
would in most cases carry the com- 
muter “from within walking distance 
of his home to within walking dis- 
tance of his place of employment.” 

The proposed highway system is 
somewhat similar in design to the 
trunk line railroad system layout. It 
consists of a great loop called the Met- 
ropolitan Loop which encircles the 
main business sections and which is 
about 12 miles from City Hall in Man- 
hattan. Within this master loop are 
12 connecting routes and outside of it 
are 20 so called Radial Routes that 
reach out to the far edges of the re- 
gion. With other secondary branches 
the scheme is augmented to 29 sup- 
plementary major and 107 minor high- 
ways. Tied in to this system is a 
chain of parkways and _ boulevards 
which offer an adequate park system 
consisting of compact parks and rib- 
bon parks. 

The individual in the State of New 
Jersey can no longer be considered as 
living unto himself. The comfort, hap- 
piness and financial well being of each 
of the state’s 4,041,334 people are di- 
rectly affected by the condition of his 
neighbor even though that neighbor is 
at the opposite end of the state. 

Similarly the problems of each of 
the state’s counties, cities, boroughs, 
and villages are closely related. Each 
governmental unit is not necessarily 
equipped with facilities for recrea- 
tional purposes or for the economical 
establishment ofa water supply sys- 
tem. Yet each individual in each mun- 
icipality has the same right to these 
and the other privileges which the 
state has the power to distribute. 
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It i#fGasonable then to suggest that 
a planning agency should be set up by 
the state. This agency would take 
stock of and be capable of determining 
proper sites, services and future needs 
based upon existing conditions and 
future probabilities. 

No one will admit that New Jersey 
is not rich in potential wealth and in 
opportunities. Every New Jersey 
citizen will agree that the future holds © 
every indication of greater wealth and 
opportunities. The people of the state 
and of each county and municipality 
of the state have a right to expect 
that the opportunity for progress will 
be properly developed; that natural 
resources will be fully utilized. 


They have a right to expect that rec- 
reational areas will be laid aside for 
every one; that natural sources of wa- 
ter will be developed and made avail- 
able to all the people; that rivers will 
be used but not polluted; that high- 
ways will be built but in the proper 
places; that costs will be paid but by 
those who benefit. They have a right 
to expect that some agency will be set 
up to look around and ahead and to 
prevent the bickering, dickering and 
petty jealousies that retard orderly 
growth. Their rights should be re 
spected. 

* Commissioner—Passaic Coun- 
ty Planning Commission Member 
of Engineering Advisory Board, 
N. J.State League of Municipal- 
ities. 

* * & 


SPORTS OF THE TIMES 
(Continued from Page 10) 


neers, and that’s one for our side, 
meaning the C. of E. Next below 
him in the general direction of the 
great West Point football team of 1933 
was Major Gen. William D. Connor, 
superintendent of the Military Ac- 
ademy. 
MILITARY QUALIFICATIONS 

General MacArthur was a baseball 
player in his days on the Plain, but 
any man raised in the Corps of Engi- 
neers can grasp the fundamentals of 
football, of course, and learn how to 
apply them to best advantage. Major 
Gen. Connor didn’t have to study up 
for the recent campaign. He was foot- 
ball captain on the Plain in 1896 and 
was known as “Sweet Katy” Connor 
for his feats on the football field, 
though he blushes a bit now when that 
nickname is recalled. He was men- 
tioned for All-America honors by the 
late Walter Camp. 

Stepping down a little further, there 
is Major Ludson D. Worsham, grad- 
uate manager of athletics at the Point. 
Corps of Engineers, of course. The 
situation being so gloomy, they were 
taking no chances. Army had lost al- 
most all its regulars of the previous 
season. The team was facing a hard 
schedule. It was rumored that Navy 
was hopeful of running over the Army 
trenches with a strong landing party. 

This was no time to have a blunder- 
ing artillery chap or a philandering 
Air Corps dandy at an important post 
like that of graduate manager of ath- 
letics. The term of Major Phil Flem- 
ing, C. of E., had expired. They took 
great care to put another Engineer of- 
ficer in his place. These are the de- 
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tails by which the success of a great 
campaign is determined. 
THE Lost LIEUTENANT 

There were some fairly good teams 
at the Point when Major Gen. William 
R. Smith (Artillery) was superintend- 
ent, Captain L. MaC. Jones (Artillery) 
coach and Major Ralph Sasse (Cav- 
alry) an assistant on the coaching 
staff. Major Sasse did well when he 
became head coach. 

But Major Gen. Smith retired, Biff 
Jones moved along and, more recently, 
Major Sasse went to the War College. 
These chaps moved out and the Engi- 
neers moved in, causing one hard-bit- 
ten campaigner to remark: 

“Yes, nothing but Engineers at the 
Point now. All the soldiers have 
gone.” 

When it was announced that the 
youthful Lieutenant Garrison H. 
Davidson (C. of E., naturally) would 
be head coach of the football team, the 
same hard-bitten campaigner referred 
to the new head coach as “the lost 
lieutenant.” He may have been lost, 
but it didn’t take him long to find 
himself. 


No MALICE 

What Gar Davidson did with his 
troops is now military and gridiron 
history. He was an able instructor 
and an inspiring leader, but no less 
was expected of him. It’s an unwrit- 
ten rule of the army that there is only 
one thing to do when a serious situa- 
tion arises: Send for the Engineers. 

This, briefly, is the inside story of 
the successful campaign of the Army 
football team of 1933. It was a smart 
campaign with the Brains Trust 
(otherwise known as the Corps of En- 
gineers) of the Army directing it. 

This is merely a matter of giving 
credit where credit is due and the re- 
port is issued with malice toward 
none—not even toward the Chemical 
Warfare outfit; certainly not toward 
the artillerymen, for whom there is 
always a place-er-somewiicre in the 
background, technically known as the 
supports. In digesting this report 
readers are asked to pay no attention 
whatever to that noisy group in the 
background singing: 

“Oh, the cavalry, artillery and the 

blooming engineers; 
They couldn’t lick the infantry in a 
hundred thousand years!” 
* * * 


THE TRISECTION OF AN 
ANGLE 


(Continued from Page 10) 
Then will angle GOB=angle FOG— 


angle DOF—1/3 angle DOB. 
OQ: Ft. 


PROOF 

Let C represent the point where DA 
intersects the circumference. 

Join C with O and with B. Join D 
and E. 

Angle CBO=angle CDE (Being 
measured by half the same are CE) 

In the isosceles triangle COB, angle 
BCO=angle CBO (In an isosceles tri- 
angle the angles opposite the equal 
sides are equal). 

Angle COE=angle CBO-+angle BCO 
—=2CDE. (The exterior angle of a tri- 
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angle is equal to the sum of the two 
opposite interior angles). 

In the isosceles triangle OCA, angle 
A-—angle COE. 

Therefore angle A—2CDE 
1). 

Angle DEB=angle CDE-+angle A= 
3CDE=—3/2 A. 

Hence angle A—2/3 DEB. 

But angle DEB=—% DOB (Being 
measured by half the arc which meas- 
ures angle DOB). 

Therefore angle A—1/3 DOB (Being 
2/3 of its half). 

Furthermore, angle GOB—angle FEB 
—angle A (Being exterior interior an 
gles of parallel lines). 


(Axiom 


Are BG, which measures angle 
GOB,—1/3 are BD. 
1% BF measures angle FEB. There- 


fore BF—2BG, and FG=—BG—1/3BD 
whence FD—1/3BD. 

Therefore angle GOB=—angle FOG— 
angle DOF (Being measured by equal 
ares). 


Q.E. D. 








Fic. 2 


It will be seen that, when angle 
DOB becomes 135°, the exterior and 
the interior segments of secant DCA 
become merged in the tangent DA. 

Points F and G are still obtained as 
already explained. 

But when the angle is greater than 
135° this method can not be applied 
directly. For angles slightly less than 
135°, the shortness of the interior seg- 
ment DC makes a physical trisection 
difficult, although the geometric prin- 
ciple remains perfectly true. 

Therefore, for angles between 135 
and 180° necessarily, and for angles 
between 100° and 135° preferably, se- 
lect one of the two following methods: 

1. Let angle DOE be angle to be 
trisected. 








Fie. 3 


Trisect the supplement DOB. 

Then from F with a radius equal to 
the radius of the circle strike off arc 
M. DM will be 1/3 of are DME. 

Q. E. F. 





The chord equal to the radius sub- 
tends an arc of 60°. 


1/3 180°==60°. 
1/3DOE = 1/3(180° — DOB)=1/3 
180°—1/3DOB. 
Q. E. D. 








Fig. 4 
2. 
Let BOL be the angle to be trisected. 
Draw radius DO making angie 
DOL=—90°. 


Trisect angle DOL and angle DOB. 
1/3 DOL+1/3 DOB=1/3 BOL. 
Take GM—DH. 

BG+-GM—BM=—1/3 BOL. 

If the angle is greater than 180° and 
less than 270°, trisect the given angle 
minus 180°. To 1/3 (angle—180) add 
60°. 

If the angle is greater than 270° and 
less than 360°, trisect angle minus 
270°. To 1/3 (angle—270) add 90°. 

In the light of the preceding proof, 
the following modification, available in 
the trisection of small angles—say less 
than 40°-—becomes self explanatory: 














Fig. 5 


Let DEB be the angle to be trisected. 

Take a convenient center, O, on one 
of the legs of the angle, and describe 
a circle whose circumference passes 
through the vertex E. 

Draw DCA as in the previous dem- 
onstration, making CA equal to the 
radius OE. 

Angle EDA is 1/3 of Angle DEB. 

Through E draw EF parallel to 
DCA. 

Through O draw a parallel to DCA, 
cutting the circumference in G. Join 
G and E, and angle DEB is trisected. 

Q. E. F. 


Angle BOG—Angle BEF—Angle 
BAD. 
Angle BOG is measured by are BG. 


Angle BEF is measured by % BF. 
Therefore GF—BG. 

Angle BAD is measured by % (BD 
—CE). Since FED— EDA, CE=—FD. 

Therefore % (BD-CE)=% (BD— 
FD)=% BF—BG. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


Nominations For Officers 


The National Nominating Committee 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, consisting of members 
from various parts of the country, has 
nominated the following official ticket 
of candidates, for the offices becoming 
vacant August 1, 1934: 

For President, J. Allen Johnson. 

For Vice-Presidents, North Eastern 
District: W. H. Timbie; New York 
City District: R. H. Tapscott; Great 
Lakes District: G. G. Post; South 
West District: F. J. Meyer: North 
West District: F. O. McMillan. 

For Directors, F. Malcolm Farmer, 
Nevin E. Funk, H. B. Gear. 

For National Treasurer, W. I. 
Slichter. 

These official candidates, together 
with any independent nominees that 
may be proposed later in the manner 
specified by the constitution and by- 
laws, will be voted upon by the mem- 
bership at the coming election in the 
spring of 1934. 

* % % 


FEDERATION HOLDS MASS 
MEETING 


New York, January 26th, 1934 


Notices of a mass meeting of Archi- 
tects, Engineers, Chemists and Techni- 
cians, held on the above date, listed 
the New York State Society as cooper- 
ating in the holding of the said meet- 
ing. Such advertising was not only 
incorrect but unfortunate. 

The meeting in question was ar- 
ranged for and conducted by the Fed- 
eration of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians. Upon re- 
quest of this body, a committee from 
the New York State Society, which 
committee had been appointed by 
President Chapman to arrange for a 
meeting to be sponsored by the five 
Chapters of the City of New York, 
conferred with the representatives of 
the Federation. Insomuch as the said 
Federation had already called a mass 
meeting, the purposes of which corres- 
ponded in some respects to the object 
of the joint Chapter meeting, the State 
Society postponed its plans and agreed, 
upon the express understanding that it 
would in no manner, shape or form be 
advertised as sponsoring or conduct- 
ing the meeting, to send two speakers 
upon proper invitation to set forth 
the aims and efforts of the Society in 
connection with the present C. W. A., 
P. W. A. and Code problems. 

Despite the improper and uncalled 
for use of the Society’s name, the 
committee attended the said meeting 
and Past President Sheridan addressed 
the assemblage upon the request of 
rresident Chapman. The large attend- 
ance and enthusiastic response indi- 
cates clearly that the pleas of the New 
York State Society, ignored in the most 
vital instances by the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers Code Commit- 
tee, were born of close contact with 


_ actual conditions. 


The Federation, which wou!d never 
have come into being but for the ob- 
stinate and selfish stand taken by the 
Code Committee, has to-day assumed 
nationwide proportions. It is all too 


obvious that a new national body, one 
that is responsive to the wishes of 
its members, must be created if the 
profession is to be preserved. 

* * * 


When A Code? 
(Continued from Page 3) 
that is in accordance with our license 
law. 
“Respectfully submitted, 
“(sgd.) Frederick Ward.” 
“Feb. 10,1934. 


As an Engineer of prominence, as a 
successful contractor, and as a citizen 
active in civic affairs, Mr. Ward must 
be regarded as one competent to voice 
an opinion. 

It is indeed an unhappy situation 
that finds the Engineer unable to reg- 
ulate himself. His fate must rest with 
others. How long can the profession 
endure the direction of non-engineers? 
Can one picture the legal or medical 
professions compelled to submit their 
destinies to laymen? 

The Engineer is responsible for 
every unhappy situation in which 
he finds himself. There is nothing to 
be retrieved by criticism, unaccom- 
panied by recommendation. The ef- 
forts of those who labored to create a 
Code were none the less because of 
failure. Rather must the result be 
attributed to fundamental incapacity 
for the task. 

The Society which sponsored the 
coding, and the individuals who under- 
took it were, on the whole, engaged 
in a work for which they had little 
background of experience and less 
understanding of the humanities. With 
all due respect to the National So- 
cieties, which have contributed so 
much to the art of engineering, such 
bodies have neither heart nor apprecia- 
tion for comprehensive consideration 
of social, economic and professional 
problems. The formulation of a code, 
which must embody the elements es- 
sential to alleviation of conditions or 
an adjudication of contentions, calls 
for the services of socially minded 
Engineers. That there are such in the 
great National Societies no one for a 
moment doubts, but in the selection of 
personnel for consideration of social 
problems they are seldom nominated. 

The need for a socially minded pro- 
fessional society is becoming more 
and more urgent. With the extreme 
left and right wings, as represented by 
the Founder Societies and by the new- 
ly formed Federation of Architects, 
Engineers, Chemists and Technicians, 
respectively, a national body composed 
of strictly professional State Societies 
looms upon the horizon. Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Minnesota, Oregon, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and others 
are contacting the New York State So- 
ciety and only the exigencies of the 
present financial situation delay the 
formation of an organization respon- 
sive to the opinions and wishes of its 
members. 

* *&£ * 


Engineers and Unity 
(Continued from Page 4) 
promptly for any measure so devised. 
If such a society existed it would be 
the sort of thing envisioned by “20- 
Story” Kneisel. (Arthur Kneisel 


former Secretary, American Associa- 
tion of Engineers). His ideal 100,000 
would be ready to speak authoritative- 
ly in Washington today for the whole 
profession through their society—an 
objectification of professional unity— 
and to make available in a national 
emergency the complete man power of 
engineering, at the same time safe- 
guarding the rights of the individual 
members and the standing of the pro- 


fession. 
% os * 


The Lives of the Engineers 
(Continued from Page 5) 
invention has had to wait until the 
world caught up with it. In the first 
case the successful inventors have met 
with honor and wealth — Watt, 
Stephenson, Bell, Edison. In the lat- 
ter case the inventors have died dis- 
appointed and defeated in spite of 
great contributions. Oliver Evans is 

a splendid example. 

One of the greatest benefits from the 
trip of The American Society of Mech- 
anical Engineers to Germany in 1913 
was the interest aroused in engineer- 
ing history and biography through Dr. 
Conrad Matschoss, the Verein Deut- 
scher Ingenieure, and the Deutsches 
Museum. The Newcomen Society has 
been a delight and an inspiration to 
all who have known its friendly con- 
tacts. Its meetings bring out the 
strong appeal which engineering his- 
tory has for engineers. There is 
enough in common in the problems 
and accomplishments of engineering to 
make them interesting to all engi- 
neers. All are interested in tracing 
the history of the steam engine 
through the hands of the military en- 
gineer, Savery; the Dartmouth black- 
smith, Newcomen; Humphrey Potter, 
the lazy boy who tied the cords operat- 
ing the valves; and Watt, the instru- 
ment maker. The same is true of the 
development of the locomotive by Tre- 
vithick and Matthew Murray and 
Blinkinsop to George and Robert 
Stephenson. 

Major inventions have usually been 
developed by a succession of men who 
have built on each other’s work. Many 
inventions have been made independ- 
ently by several men in widely separ- 
ated places, often almost simultaneous- 
ly. Practically every industrial coun- 
try has its inventor of the screw pro- 
peller and the electric telegraph. As 
Smiles has pointed out, the invention 
of the steamboat is claimed for a 
Spaniard, a Frenchman, an English- 
man, two Scotchmen, and four Ameri- 
cans. That of the spinning machine 
has been attributed to Paul, Wyatt, 
Hargreaves, Higely, and Arkwright, 
the balance spring to a Dutchman, a 
Frenchman, and an_ Englishman. 
There is scarcely a detail of the loco- 
motive which has not been subject to 
dispute, as for instance the exhaust 
blast pipe, which has been claimed for 
Trevithick, George Stephenson, Gur- 
ney, and Hackworth; the tubular boil- 
er for Seguin, Stephenson, Booth, and 
James; the link motion for Gray, Wil- 
liams, and Robert Stephenson. In 
fact, the cotton gin seems to be the 
only major invention clearly attribut- 
able to one man and one man only, Eli 
Whitney. The steam engine was in 
evolution for a hundred years and the 
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steam locomotive for a generation, and 
almost a dozen men seem to have ap- 
plied steam to navigation independent- 
ly. The automobile is an assembly of 
inventions covering nearly a century. 

Who, then, can be considered the in- 
inventor of one of these great im- 
provements? Many of them, such as 
the steam engine and locomotive, 
should not be spoken of as the work 
of one man. Where one man is gen- 
erallv associated with a great inven- 
tion it is usually found that he was 
the one who first embodied it in such 
proportions and design as to make it 
economically available. Fulton is an 
instance; he was by no means the first 
to visualize the steamboat or to build 
and operate one, but he was the first 
to demonstrate clearly its economic 
possibilities. 

There are a few good general his- 
tories of invention and engineering, 
such as Usher’s “History of Mechani- 
cal Inventions.” Ewbank’s history of 
hydraulics is fascinating. I would 
recommend also Vowles’ “The Quest 
of Power,” from prehistoric time to the 
present day. But in the main the ma- 
terial lies in biographies and, as in- 
dicated above, it is more interesting 
and vivid in this form. The Engineer- 
ing Library hag scores of engineering 
biographies, including all which have 
been sponsored by our own Society. 
There are collections of lives by Fitch, 
Howe, Iles, Goddard, and others. The 
best is the series by Samuel Smiles, 
particularly the ‘Boulton and Watt” 
and “The Stephensons,” as well as the 
autobiography of James Nasmyth 
edited by Smiles; and a very good 
book, little known, “Industrial Biog- 
raphies,” which gives the growth of 
the iron and stee] industry and the 
lives of the great tool-builders, Bra- 
mah, Maudsley, Roberts, Nasmyth, 
Whitworth, and Fairbairn. There are 
a number of lives of Watt. The best 
known is that by Smiles. Probably 
the most complete is that by Dr. 
Henry W. Dickinson. 

The Transactions of the Newcomen 
Society, beginning in 1920, is a mine 
of curious and interesting history and 
biography, both English and Ameri- 
can. For those who can read German, 
the “Beitrage zur Geschichte der Tech- 
nik und Industrie” is a scholarly and 
authoritative collection of papers in 
this field. They have been edited by 
Dr. Conrad Matschoss, who is widely 
known in this country, and they reflect 
his own breadth of vision and catholic 
sympathies. 

Personally, I have had so much sat- 
isfaction from browsing in this field 
that I can wish nothing better for a 
brother engineer than that he settle 
himself with a pipe, under a library 
lamp, and trace the growth of his pro- 
fession through the lives of those who 
have created it. It will increase his 


pride and satisfaction in it. 
K * * 


Civilian Conservation 


Corps 
(Continued from Page 6) 
pines. Not only the white pines na- 
tive to New York State but fourteen 
other species of the genus Pinus 
which have needles in clusters of five 
are subject to the blister rust blight. 
The ravages of this fungus disease 


have spread to many states of the 
Union and have destroyed an incalcul- 
able amount of natural wealth in sec- 
tions other than New York. More re- 
cent reports indicate that blister rust 
has reached the west coast. The con- 
trol of blister rust therefore, became 
a part of the activities of camps other 
than ours at Davenport. While it may 
be unnecessary to emphasize the value 
of the work done in the protection of 
white pines, for they are the most 
valuable of all forest trees, it may be 
timely to indicate briefly the manner 
in which the protective work is car- 
ried on. 


Since the blister rust blight is 
spread by host plants of the Ribes 
family, that is to say the various spe- 
cies of gooseberry and currant plants, 
it is necessary to uproot and hang up 
where the roots will not come in con- 
tact with the soil, all Ribes bushes 
within the stated area of a white pine 
stand if that stand is to be protected. 
These bushes are left hanging and 
finally they die after which there can 
be no further danger. This stated 
area in the open is 1500 feet in any 
direction from the pines and 400 feet 
in woodland. In the work of protect- 
ing the 1300 acres of white pine near 
Davenport, it was necessary to eradi- 
cate gooseberry and currant bushes 
from some 3400 acres. In this work 
there were approximately 125 men en- 
gaged daily, divided into crews of 
from 10 to 14. Before passing to other 
phases of the forestry work, it may 
be of interest to note briefly a few 
other points concerning this blister 
rust disease. It was first introduced 
in this country from Austria in 1905 
and was first discovered at Geneva, 
N. Y. The rust was carried by import- 
ations of white pine seedlings. The 
introduction to this country of many 
pests and blights such as the gypsy 
moth and the chestnut blight, which 
latter blight was introduced from 
China in 1909, caused the creation of 
the Federal Board of Horticulture in 
1912. In its system of inspections at 
source and destination the work of 
this board is now effective in exclud- 
ing many foreign plant diseases. So 
widely has the blister rust spread in 
this country, however, that its com- 
plete extermination is altogether im- 
probable. The best the Forest Ser- 
vice can hope for is to reduce it to 
the “tolerable nuisance” status. The 
Forest Service is bending every effort 
in that direction. 

From blister rust, which work end- 
ed on September 4th, the camp began 
the work of reforesting State owned 
Hewitt areas. These areas comprise 
lands of a marginal nature, that is to 
say, land more suited to timber cul- 
ture than to agriculture. Land of this 
character has been and is being rapid- 
ly abandoned in New York State. That 
such land might not lie as an econ- 
omic loss to the State, Senator Hewitt 
wrote a bill to bring it back to a use- 
ful and vital service, the growth of 
merchantable timber. This is one of 
the main objectives in all forestry 
work. The Hewitt areas stand in dis- 
tinction to other State owned lands 
such as the Adirondack and Catskill 
State Parks wherein lumbering is not 
permitted. There are, of course, other 
important reasons why the planting of 


trees became an important part of the 
work at Davenport. A sufficient cover 
of trees prevents surface erosion, gul- 
lying and the washing away of sur- 
face soil which has been many centur- 
ies in forming to support plant life. 
A study of deforested lands in the Ap- 
palachian Mountains indicates that as 
much erosion occurs there in a single 
year as occurs in one hundred years 
where the land has a protective cov- 
ering of trees, Not only do trees pro- 
tect the soil but they are havens for 
perching birds of the forest. Since 
the birds of many species and the 
young of all species feed on insects, 
their value cannot be estimated. Not 
only birds but other forms of animal 
life find shelter in the woods. Such 
insect destroying species as moles, 
shrews, toads and reptiles would be- 
come extinct with the destruction of 
the forests. Wide ranges of forests 
stabilize climatic conditions and make 
the production of vegetation and vege- 
table crops more uniform and certain. 
The camp at Davenport at the conclu- 
sion of its work had 1,500,000 new 
trees to its credit. Since these trees 
were planted 1000 to the acre, the to- 
tal acreage covered was in the neigh- 
borhood of 1,500. In respect to the 
character of the trees planted, it may 
be said that transplants suited to the 
soil were used. These transplant 

were White Pine, Red Pine, Scotch 
Pine, Norway Spruce, Balsam and 
European Larch. In addition to the 
fact that these conifer species were 
adapted to the soil, there is another 
reason why coniferous trees are large- 
ly used in State reforestation work. It 
is the fact that the conifers are being 
crowded out by the hardwoods, for the 
hardwoods seed in more easily and 
have a higher germinating percentage 
of seeds than do the conifers. 


Other than the lines of forestry ac- 
tivities already mentioned was the 
construction of four miles of telephone 
lines, the construction of bases for 
two fire towers and the transportation 
of structural steel to the sites of the 
towers. This work was interrupted 
by the early snows. Brush was cut 
out along numerous public highways 
in the township. Three miles of new 
roads were laid to Rock Rift Tower 
and other roads were repaired and 
bridges strengthened. 

Shortly after the transfer was made 
to Deposit and the winter quarters 
were made livable, training work in 
the control of the Gypsy Moth pest 
began. This work is deemd particu- 
larly important in this area since 
heavy infestations of the moth are 
being combatted just over the State 
line in Pennsylvania. It has been and 
is now the policy of the New York 
State Forest Pest Control Bureau to 
control the spread of Gypsy Moth 
rather than be compelled to extermin- 
ate infestations which may spread 
owing to the absence of control. This 
is the most economic and efficient pol- 
icy. To achieve this purpose, a bar- 
rier zone has been established along 
the Hudson River Valley and Cham- 
plain watershed to prevent encroach- 
ments of the moths from the New Eng- 
land States, where they have, in the 
past, done enormous damage to forest 
trees and fruit orchards. This work 
started in New York in 1923 and only 
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once since that time have Gypsy Moths 
been able to locate in an infestation 
across the Hudson River. The barrier 
zone now being established in this 
area by the Civilian Conservation 
Corps is similar to the Hudson River 
zone and its aim is to prevent the 
spread of the moths to this region of 
the State. 

In view of the damage which the 
Gypsy Moths bring to nearly all spe- 
cies of trees, it may be timely to men- 
tion briefly a few of the life history 
characteristics of the pest. They were 
introduced from foreign sources about 
1905. An attempt was being made to 
cross the Gypsy Moth with silk worms 
to increase the size of the latter. 
Cases containing specimens of the 
Gypsy Moth were broken up in a 
storm near Cape Cod and the pest was 
liberated. Since that time they have 
spread over most of the New England 
States and adjacent States, such as 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Dam- 
age by the moth occurs in the larva 
or caterpillar stage during which 
stage, in early Spring, the caterpillars 
feed on tree foliage. Successive at- 
tacks of these caterpillars over a 
number of years bring eventual death 
to the tree. The startling rate of re- 
production of the moths is of interest. 
Each egg cluster laid by the female 
may contain from 300 to 800 eggs, 
each of which may in turn produce a 
member of this insect tribe. Egg 
masses when found are treated with 
creosote and left on the trees so as 
not to spread the eggs. It is during 
the winter months that these egg 
masses can be plainly located and 
killed. During the Spring of the year, 
trees are sprayed with a mixture of 
arsenate of lead and fish oil to kill any 
larva or caterpillars which may be 
about. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
the training and work of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps members in this 
phase of forestry activity has and now 
is proceeding satisfactorily. Many 
thousands of woodland acres will be 
scouted in this area. If infestations 
are found they will be exterminated. 
The importance of forests and forest 
products cannot be overestimated. The 
forests of this country have been used 
with waste and abandon and the 
Civilian Conservation Corps stands as 
a mighty force to recover to this 
country the strength of this great na- 
tural resource. The Corps stands fur- 
ther as a mighty force in preserving 
to a great many of our young men 
their self respect in these times of de- 
pression since it is not a dole from 
the Government but a real honest job 
they are doing for which they receive 
honest dollars. 

The highly satisfactory results ob- 
tained by this company in its various 
assignments is due largely to the effi- 
cient cooperation in the work between 
the United States Army and the For- 
est Service. This cooperation is fully 
realized and appreciated by both. 

* ¢ £ 


Engineers and Civilization 
(Continued from Page ") 
gains. Of course there have been net 
gains, even if incommensurate with 
the hopes and promise of science. 
Plainly we must hold those gains, and 


add to them rapidly and extensively; 
but I think we can do this only if 
the planning of the engineer and the 
scientist in their own fields gives rise 
to comparable planning in our social 
world. 

So far as science and engineering 
themselves are concerned, I see no rea- 
son why the rate of expansion which 
characterized the “Century of Pro- 
gress” should not be increased, at 
least for a time. While there are cer- 
tain ultimate limitations in our sup- 
plies of coal, iron, petroleum, and soil 
fertility, it is obvous to most of us 
who are close to any partcular phase 
of scientific research or technical or- 
ganization that there are imminent 
discoveries which, when applied, will 
increase per capita output enormously. 
Nearly every technical man knows in 
his heart that from a purely scien- 
tific, engineering point of view the 
most amazing things could be done 
within a relatively short period. Of 
course, in the world of hard fact the 
full effect of any revolutionary inven- 
tion is not felt typically for 15 or 20 
years. But I feel safe in saying that 
our scientists and inventors today 
have enough new stuff within their 
grasp or just around the corner so 
that the worid 30 years hence could 
easily have a total productive power 
twice that of today. 

It is almost equally possible that 
the total wealth-producing power of 
the world a generation hence will be 
less than it is today. The trouble, if 
it comes, will not be in the inability 
of scientists and technologists to 
understand and to exploit nature, but 
in the ability of man to understand 
man and to call out the best that is in 
him. In solving this limitation the 
scientists and engineers have all too 
often been a handicap rather than a 
help. They have turned loose upon 
the world new productive power with- 
out regard to the social implications. 
One hundred years ago the power 
looms of England destroyed the cot- 
tage weaving industry, and during the 
early years of that impact, misery 
strode over the countryside of Eng- 
land in proportion as the nouveaux 
riche gained capital to exploit their 
gains over the entire world. That 
kind of thing has been done again and 
again, and we have called it progress 
because the power of man over nature 
was increasing and because in the long 
run the common man shared in this 
increase. What happened to the com- 
mon man in the short run, of course, 
could be of no concern to a laissez 
faire society. 

Most of us, whether scientists, busi- 
ness men, or laborers, have until re- 
cently looked back on the Century of 
Progress and called it good, but today 
the afflictions of Job have descended 
upon us and we must of neccessity ar- 
gue with Bildad, the Shuhite, and set 
ourselves right with our God before 
we go forward into a prosperity seven 
times that which we enjoyed before. 

Acting perhaps in the capacity of Bil- 
dad, I would like to suggest that the 
very training which made possible the 
enormous materia] expansion of the 
past century may to some extent have 
made impossible the building of a just 
social system for the prompter and 
more uniform distribution of the 


wealth produced by the system. Most 
of the scientists and engineers were 
trained in laissez faire, classical econ- 
omics, and in natural science based on 
the doctrine of the struggle for exist- 
ence. They felt that competition was 
inherent in the very order of things, 
that “dog eat dog” was almost a di- 
vine command. 


The power discovered by the scien- 
tists and inventors was applied in the 
United States by a race of men who 
had developed a concentrated individ- 
ual will-power and an extraordinary 
thriftiness as a result of several gen- 
erations of pioneer agricultural train- 
ing and Protestant church-going. As 
a result, human power of high spirit- 
ual origin, but debased by the sophis- 
tication of the “devil take the hind- 
most” economics of the colleges, took 
command of the exploitation of the 
discoveries made by the scientists and 
inventors. The scientists and inven- 
tors have an intense kind of religion 
of their own—certain standards to 
which they like to be true—and as 
long as they could get enough money 
to pursue their researches, why should 
they care how someone else handled 
the social and economic power derived 
from these researches? Perhaps that 
is putting the matter unkindly, but 
other explanations that might be ad- 
vanced are not much more flattering. 
Those who delved too deeply into social 
and economic problems’ got’ into 
trouble, and so many of the best scien- 
tists felt it was not good form to do 
things which to certain types of men- 
tality seemed impractical and which 
might endanger’ science’s financial 
support. 

It is my observation that previous 
to 1933 more than three-fourths of the 
engineers and scientists believed im- 
plicitly in the orthodox economic and 
social point of view. Even today I sus- 
pect that more than half of the engi- 
neers and scientists feel that the good 
old days will soon be back when a re- 
spectable engineer or scientist can be 
an orthodox stand-patter without hav- 
ing the slightest qualm of conscience. 
It is so nice to feel that there are 
great supermen from whom, directly 
and indirectly, you draw your own 
sustenance, who, sitting Jove-like 
above us lesser mortals, make possible 
the free functioning of the law of 
supply and demand in such a way that 
their profits enlarge at the same rate 
that our research expands. Like most 
of you in this audience, I rather like 
that kind of a world, because I grew 
up in it; in some ways, I wish we 
could get back to it. But both my 
mind and my instinct tell me that it 
is impossible for any length of time. 
Of course, if prosperity returns with- 
in the next year or two, it is possible 
for us to think that we are back in 
that old world again. But unless the 
people who make profits and direct 
capital allocation to different produc- 
tive enterprises have seen a great 
light, or unless we move forward into 
certain highly centralized forms of in- 
dustrial and governmental control, we 
shall sink back into our former 
trouble. 

There ought to be more than a little 
hope, it seems to me, in the fact that 
our engineers have demonstrated so 
successfully their skill in planning. In 
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many great industries, the engineers 
have been able to mark out the con- 
tours of expansion and development 
10 to 15 years ahead. If in the past 
they seemed to be guided by purely 
material and mechanical considera- 
tions, that has doubtless been because 
such considerations were necessarily 
the chief ones so long as we were con- 
quering a continent. Today it is be- 
coming increasingly evident that we 
must take into account the qualitative 
as well as the quantitative expansive 
aspects. This would suggest that in 
the engineering courses of the future 
the engineers should be given an op- 
portunity really to enrich their minds 
with imaginative, non-mathematical 
studies such as philosophy, literature, 
metaphysics, drama, and poetry. Of 
course so long as an engineer is bur- 
dened with the necessity of putting in 
18 hours a day mastering calculus, 
mechanics, and the complex theories oi 
electricity, he simply cannot give any 
effective attention to the cultural as- 
pects of life. And if by accident an en- 
gineer, exposed to studies of this sort, 
should be enthused by them, he might 
for the time being become somewhat 
less effective as an engineer. We are 
thus exposed to a dilemma, which I 
would be tempted to solve by saying 
that probably no great harm would be 
done if a certain amount of technical 
efficiency in engineering were traded 
for a somewhat broader base in gen- 
eral culture. 


It is difficult to see how the engi- 
neer and the scientist can much long- 
er preserve a complete isolation from 
the economic and social world about 
them.; A world motivated by econ- 
omic individualism has _ repeatedly 
come to the edge of the abyss, and 
this last time possibly came within a 
hair’s breadth of: plunging over. Yet 
science, all this time, has been creat- 
ing another world and another civiliz- 
ation that simply must be motivated 
by some conscious social purpose, if 
civilization is to endure. Science and 
engineering will destroy themselves 
and the civilization of which they are 
a part unless there is built up a con- 
sciousness which is real and definite in 
meeting social problems as the engi- 
neer displays when he builds his 
bridge. The economist and the sociol- 
ogist have not yet created this definite 
reality in their approach; can you, 
trained in engineering and _ science, 
help in giving this thought a definite 
body? 

Today when the industrial nations 
of the world have skimmed most of 
the cream off the backward nations 
and the backward classes, and when 
there are no longer any challenging 
geographical frontiers to be conquered, 
it becomes apparent that we must 
learn to cooperate with each other in- 
Stead of joining together in the ex- 
ploitation of someone else. This means 
building a social machinery as pre- 
cise and powerful as an automobile en- 
gine. How extraordinary is the pa- 
tient vigor of thought which enables 
a group of engineers to blue-print and 
execute a new design! And how sloppy 
is our economic blue-printing and ex- 
ecution by comparison! 

But it must be said in defense of the 
economists that their problem is in- 
finitely more difficult than that of the 


engineer. The economic engineer has 
never had any excuse to exist until re- 
cently because no one gave him any 
orders for blue-prints. Even yet the 
objectives are so loosely defined, the 
popular will is in such a state of flux, 
that the designing of the economic en- 
gineer is about like that of an auto- 
motive engineer who discovers after he 
has completed his engine that it was 
to go into a tractor instead of an auto- 
mobile. 

As I have said to many farm audi- 
ences, we are children of the transi- 
tion—we have left Egypt but we have 
not yet arrived at the Promised Land. 
We are learning to put off the hard- 
boiled language of the past, but we 
have not yet learned to speak the co- 
operative language of the future. One 
is as different from the other as a hu- 
man being is different from an animal. 
There need be nothing impractical, 
there need be nothing foolishly ideal- 
istic about a Christian, cooperative, 
Democratic State. But I fear it will 
take us as long to build a public con- 
sciousness fitted to run such a state as 
it is taking the Russians to build ef- 
ficient factories and train their people 
to run them. 

We know that there must be a bal- 
ance between productive power and 
consumptive power, and that excessive 
profits used to expand productive 
power beyond consumptive power are 
sure to lead to a breakdown. We 
know that the continued insistence on 
heavy exports in excess of imports by 
a creditor nation is bound to lead to 
disaster. We know today that the 
great unemployment is in the so-called 
heavy industries, and that this could 
be remedied if faith in a profound 
new excitement swept the country like 
the railroad-building boom of the early 
Highties, or the automobile boom of 
the Twenties. This boom might take 
the form of totally new railroad equip- 
ment, or the popularization of new 
and better airplanes, or the making 
fashionable of winter homes and win- 
ter industries for everyone in the 
South and a duplicate summer set in 
the North. 
done to stimulate the heavy industries 
it is to be hoped that the bonds issued 
to pay for the stimulation will be on 
a long term, amortized, low-interest 
basis. 

We know that we must have a mone- 
tary system which will bring about a 
better balance between debtor and 
creditor and between productive power 
and consumptive power. These things 
can be measured and social machines 
can be built to deal with them, but be- 
fore success can be expected, there 
must run through the rank and file of 
the people a feeling that amounts to a 
profound determination to deal with 
social problems. 

There is something about engineer- 
ing which tends to lay emphasis on 
logical, cold, hard, lifeless facts. Near- 
ly all engineers have suffered the com- 
mon punishment resulting from the re- 
morseless discipline of higher mathe- 
matics, physics, and mechanics. No 
man has to work as hard in college as 
the engineer. As a result, the engi- 
neer sometimes imputes a value to pre- 
cise mathematical reasoning which it 
does not always have. There is such 
a thing as life, and the mathematics 


In any event, whatever is. 


of life is as far beyond the calculus 
as the calculus is beyond arithmetic. 

We can see in Mendelian genetics a 
complex algebra which has proved to 
be of some analytical use in determin- 
ing the mechanism of heredity. Never- 
theless, from the standpoint of produc- 
ing superior plant and animal organ- 
isms, the engineering mathematical 
approach to life has not yet been es- 
pecially successful. It seems to me that 
the emphasis of both engineering and 
science in the future must be shifted 
more and more toward the sympath- 
etic understanding of the complexities 
of life, as contrasted with the simple, 
mathematical, mechanical understand- 
ing of material production. 

The quantitative answers produced 
by the science of the past hundred 
years are not enough. They merely in- 
crease the speed of life without in- 
creasing the quality. Would that we 
had someone with the imagination of 
Sir Isaac Newton to develop the high- 
er calculus of the engineering of life 
which is so necessary if our increased 
productive power is to increase total 
human happiness! 

Haven’t you sometimes wondered 
whether this whole Century of Pro- 
gress might not be just a superficial 
and temporary phenomenon after all? 
The increase of physical output in 
three generations is so extraordinary 
that we’ve tended to think that this 
is what man is meant for. It seems 
to me a terribly inadequate yardstick 
of civilization. A man has food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter; wherein does he dif- 
fer from the beasts of the field? Sure- 
ly these are not the things which dis- 
tinguish the civilized from the uncivil- 
ized. Food and shelter and the other 
necessaries in any rational order 
ought to go without saying. They 
ought to be as automatic, and as uni- 
versal, in this day of technological 
achievement, as the air we breathe. It 
is from this point on that life begins. 

A characteristic of the engineer is 
his willingness to face the cold truth 
about the task to which he addresses 
himself. Engineers have brought to 
their jobs a more fully developed in- 
tellect than any other class of our citi- 
zenry. Sloppy, opportunistic thinking 
is simply inexcusable in the engineer- 
ing world. I would be the last to sug- 
gest that the engineer abandon the 
precision of his thinking and his 
honesty in facing facts. I am merely 
asking that the same qualities be 
brought to bear insofar as possible on 
the more complex situations which 
have to do with living organisms and 
our social life. I fear, however, that 
in our social and economic life the ob- 
jectives must always come from that 
mysterious realm which all engineers 
and scientists should treat with the 
greatest respect, but with which engi- 
neering and scientific methods are to- 
tally unable to grapple. 

In brief, then, we wish a wider and 
better controlled use of engineering 
and science to the end that man may 
have a much higher percentage of his 
energy left over to enjoy the things 
which are non-material and non-econ- 
omic, and I would include in this not 
only music, painting, literature, and 
sport for sport’s sake, but I would par- 
ticularly include the idle curiosity of 
the scientist himself. Even the most 
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enthusiastic engineers and scientists 
should be heartily desirous of bending 
their talents to serve these higher hu- 
man ends. If the social will does not 
recognize these ends, at this particular 
stage in history, there is grave danger 
that Spengler may be proved right af- 
ter all, and a thousand years hence a 
new civilization will be budding forth 
after this one has long laid fallow in 
a relative “Middle Ages.” 
* * * 


Recovery Activities 
(Continued from Page 8) 
wider culture, or for improving asso- 
ciations and neighborliness, then the 
wisdom of the adoption of the shorter 
labor will have been amply demon- 
strated. It is to these ends that the 
engineers should bend every energy. 
It is to protect the welfare of our pro- 
fession that we should at once awaken 
to the realization that we must now 

become a fighting unit. 


* * &€ 


Whither Engineering? 
(Continued from Page 9) 


the reflection that society needs a 
goodly supply of earnest, conscien- 
tious, industrious, painstaking follow- 
ers who, after all, assume the burden 
of the world’s work. These qualities, 
together with worthy ideals of charac- 
ter and conduct, we may properly ex- 
pect educators to stress in all their 
contacts with students. We may also 
expect such an environment in col- 
lege that the student will be imbued 
with a keen interest in knowledge and 
a continuing desire for its achieve- 
ment. 


Aside from preparation for a career, 
engineering education is the modern 
type of general liberal education, ac- 
quainting the learner, as it does, with 
the processes, devices, and methods 
which make our civilization distinc- 
tive. Cultured people are those who 
understand their environment — the 
world in which they live—and no 
type of education so directly assists 
the individual to understand his sur- 
roundings as engineering education, 
which familiarizes one with the ma- 
chines and the techniques of the mod- 
ern world. So we of the engineering 
profession as well as the public at 
large are interested in making engi- 
neering education more effective as a 
preparation for happy living. As Her- 
bert Spencer stated, “To prepare us 
for complete living is the function 
which education has to discharge.” 
This applies to engineering as well as 
to other types of education. 

Some of the graduates of engineer- 
ing colleges should be given encour- 
agement to continue their preparation 
for engineering as a_ career, but a 
much larger number should be as- 
sisted in entering non-engineering vo- 
cations with engineering education 
and possibly even with some engineer- 
ing practise as a foundation. There is 
a definite need for clear-thinking and 
fact-finding technique in professional, 


economic, business, and _ political 
fields. 
A. S. M. BE. StTanp on PRESENT-DAY 


PROBLEMS 
Present conditions make new de- 
mands upon a professional group. Our 
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own society must assume leadership 
in the field of mechanical engineering, 
taking a definite stand in connection 
with the problems which are confront- 
ing our country and our profession. To 
be specific: 

(a) The American Society of Mech- 
anical Engineers must discourage the 
present movement to replace machine 
processes by hand labor. During re- 
cent months an effort has been made 
to decry capital expenditures, to urge 
the substitution of human and animal 
labor for mechanical power and ma- 
chinery, and to hinder economical 
methods of production. The present 
will not be improved and the future 
will be greatly impoverished if this 
type of thinking prevails. Surley, we 
cannot have too many or too effective 
devices for relieving men from drud- 
gery or for supplying human beings 
with more comforts. It may be re- 
called that during the years of great- 
est prosperity millions of people, even 
in this most favored land, lacked 
many of the material comforts which 
are essential for well-being and happi- 
ness. We are far from the saturation 
point in our need to utilize science 
and engineering. 


(b) Our society must take the lead 
in the stabilization of the so-called 
durable-goods or capital-goods indus- 
tries. In 1928 more than half of the 
industrial workers of the country 
were engaged in these industries, 
which comprise tool making, machine 
making, power production, equipment 
manufacture, construction, and the 
development of the heavy industries 
such as iron and steel, coal, copper, 
and oil. Activity in these industries 
is absolutely essential to insure the 
welfare of a highly industrialized 
land such as ours. At the same time, 
however, care must be taken not to 
have industry over-tooled for the pro- 
duction of the market demand for 
consumers’ goods, and it is clearly 
within the province of a Society such 
as ours to aid in the preparation and 
dissemination of accurate statistics 
regarding production capacity and 
consumer demand. 

(c) The American Society of Mech- 
anical Engineers must lead in a policy 
of rational distribution of the leisure 
dividends of quantity production. To 
this end it should encourage investiga- 
tions of the shorter work week, not 
only for the manual workers but for 
the clerical, engineering, and execu- 
tive staffs as weil. Perhaps consumer 
demand may be fully satisfied with 
fewer man-hours of work and the re- 
sulting leisure more equitably divided 
than is now the case. Also we should 
cooperate individually and through 
our sections with the adult-education 
programs in the different parts of our 
land and should definitely become ex- 
ponents of cultural advance, 


(d) Our Society should give even 
greater attention than it does now, in 
its publications and in its meetings, 
both national and local, to discussions 
and papers which are definitely con- 
cerned with the _ scientific, tech- 
nological, social, and economic prob- 
lems of the present industrial age. 
Among the most important of these 
are the art of industrial management, 
correlation of agriculture and indus- 
try, re-estimating fundamental social 


values, and aesthetic objectives in en- 
gineering design. The engineering so- 
ciety must be constantly contributing 
to public welfare and must be work- 
ing to widen the horizon and to en- 
large the usefulness of the engineer, 
so that he may be better prepared to 
render broad and effective service. 

(e) The American Society of Mech- 
anical Engineers must keep in close 
touch with science, as the great eugi- 
neering achievements of the future 
will definitely depend upon more 
scientific knowledge. It must aid in 
scientific research, in the development 
of rational designs, in national and 
international standardization, and in 
the perfection of labor-liberating ma- 
chinery to ease the burdens of every 
day living. 


UNIFYING THE ENGINEERING PROFESSION 


Said Sir Francis Bacon more than 
300 years ago: “I hold every man a 
debtor to his profession; from which, 
as men of course do seek to receive 
countenance and profit, so ought they 
of duty to endeavor themselves by 
way of amends to be a help and orna- 
ment thereto.” Can we today better 
define the relation of the individual to 
his profession? Can we as a society 
hold to a higher objective than the 
fostering of this attitude? 


It is gratifying that our own society 
has always reviewed its own accom- 
plishments with a critical eye and has 
promptly moved forward in the line 
of progress. Among the recent ad- 
vances may be mentioned its leader- 
ship in coordinating the joint activi- 
ties of the engineering profession, its 
interests in human and economic 
problems, evidenced by the Society 
publications, its activity in the stim- 
ulation of the capital-goods industries 
and its initiative in organizing the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional 
Development. 


The engineering profession must be 
unified in its viewpoint, thought, and 
action. Engineers must assume pro- 
fessional status individually and col- 
lectively. An individual becomes a 
proressional man when he regards 
himself as a public servant first and 
as a private practitioner second. A 
society like The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers becomes a pro- 
fessional body when, and only when, 
the conscious object of public service 
underlies all of its actions. Codes of 
professional conduct and concerted ac- 
tion in matters of general interest 
will help to focus the attention of the 
members of a professional group upon 
the public aspects of their calling; 
perhaps the individualistic attitude of 
some persons may even be changed by 
the effective public opinion of their 
peers, thus unifying the engineering 
profession in its efforts to the public 
weal. 

Until recently the engineer has been 
an individualist who surveyed, de- 
signed, constructed, tested, and oper- 
ated public works, machines, and 
tools, and gave little attention to the 
wider significance of his work or to 
his social responsibilities. He has 
worked within the confines of his own 
field and has had no sense of profes- 
sional responsibility; neither has he 
appreciated the strength potential in 
cooperation among engineers. He has 
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usually joined a professional society 
when it appeared that his immediate 
interest would be served, and this in 
turn has compelled the engineering so- 
cieties to devote first attention to 
serving the member’s immediate 
needs, that is, to provide for his tech- 
nological advance. Gradually this at- 
titude has changed—has given way to 
the larger conception of an engineering 
profession; and it only remains for us 
to consolidate the gains, realizing in 
formal unified organization the pro- 
gress already achieved, and to pre- 
pare for a rapid further advance. 


The work of the engineer is not of 
recent origin; his contributions date 
back to the earlier periods of human 
history, and antedate some callings 
which have long enjoyed professional 
standing. Members of the profess- 
ions of religion, law, and medicine re- 
ceived public recognition when among 
themselves they realized the public 
character of their work and developed 
principles of action or codes of ethics. 
Engineers must think, act, and appear 
as a unified and_ well-coordinated 
group; a well-knit and well-integrated 
solid body, not as a collection of in- 
dividuals, each going his separate 
way; nor can the profession be prop- 
erly represented by several distinct 
societies going their separate ways. 
This is the time for definite action to 
perfect the unity and solidarity of our 
profession, and I am glad that the 


Founder Engineering Societies are 
now working on this important prob- 
lem. We may expect that their efforts 
will result in some form of central 
agency, competent to deal with the 
joint activities of all engineering so- 
cieties and to pass upon questions of 
general import without, however, in- 
terfering with the technical fields or 
with the autonomy of the various en- 
gineering groups. Engineers have 
been credited with outstanding success 
in organizing industrial projects of 
great magnitude; let us now utilize 
some of the ability displayed in this 
work to unify and cordinate our pro- 
fessional advance. 

Unifying the engineering profession 
will enable us to work more effective- 
ly on public questions of truly nation- 
al scope. <A central national agency 
should soon be supplemented by re- 
gional or state joint committees to as- 
sist governmental authorities in the 
solution of economic, social, political, 
and other policy-planning programs. 
Such groups, composed of engineers, 
informed and alert, can do the things 
needful to help governmental agencies 
in dealing with public questions and 
particularly with those which have 
technological aspects. 


WHITHER ENGINEERING? 


Whither Engineering? Inevitably 
toward public service—toward the 
ideal that the engineer is a public of- 


ficial, charged first with a public func- 
tion, as a lawyer is an officer of the 
court, responsible for its dignity and 
honor. Inevitably toward a wider re- 
sponsibility—toward the ideal that he 
is responsible for maintaining that 
balance in the social structure which 
modern conditions have sometimes so 
violently upset. Inevitably toward ac- 
tive participation in political affairs 
where clear thinking and courageous 
action are badly needed. Inevitably 
toward a higher type of education— 
toward the ideal that men shall ap- 
preciate their time and understand its 
trend. Inevitably toward a more 
closely knit professional organization 
and a more pronounced professional 
consciousness—toward the ideal that 
the wider duties and greater respon- 
sibilities of our calling may be met 
promptly and effectively. 


* * 8 


MACHINE GAS CUTTING 
Facts Relevant Thereto 


A new publication, under the title of 
“Machine Gas Cutting,’ has just be- 
come available. The data contained 
therein should appeal to Engineers as 
salient facts about the process de- 
scribed are not readily obtainable. 

Persons interested should apply to 
the American Engineer or to the Air 
Reduction Sales Co. for further in- 
formation. 
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Consulting Engineer 


Water Front and Industrial 
Investigations, Legal 
Testimony 
82 Harbor View Place 
Rosebank, S. I., N. Y. 





NEW ROCHELLE 
R. J. VAN WAGNER, 


INCOPORATED 
Engineers and Contractors 
150 Trenor Drive 
New Rochelle 
New Rochelle 4572 

















AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 


LINCOLN BUILDING, 60 E. 42nd STREET. NEW YORK 


Aireo Oxygen = Acetylene = Aireo-D-B-Welding and Cutting Apparatus 
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ERECTED BY CANTILEVER METHOD 


Croton Bridge, spanning Croton Lake, Yorktown, been anchored in concrete at each side of the lake 
Westchester County, N. Y. Shown in third stage of by the ingenious Roebling Bridge Strand Anchorage 
erection. General Contractors: P. T. Cox Con- method, passed over the temporary steel towers, and 
tracting Co., New York City. Sub-contractors on steel attached to the trusses as pictured. 

work: Mt. Vernon Bridge Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 98 pieces of 234” diameter Roebling Wire Rope were 
During construction the heavy steel arch was sup-_ used, totalling 12,500 feet. It was prestressed and 
ported by Roebling Wire Rope—this rope having measured to exact lengths under working tension. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 

















IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK 


NOTE: 


Complete volumes of the twelve 1933 


TO STAY AT THE LINCOLN 
..- IS A HAPPY REMEMBRANCE 


An interesting cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere . . Cheerful Rooms . . Pleasant issues of the American Engineer, 


og aa aaamcemniaenetaggante attractively bound, can be obtained 
ately Priced . . Around the corner 


are theatres, clubs and glamorous at the office of the publisher at a 
ee cost of $5.00 per volume. 





Conveniently accessible to railioad 
terminals, steamship piers, the busi- 
ness and shopping centers. . 


"A Perfect Hotel for The Visitor’ R [ 
ROOM with PRIVATE BATH, rown nstruments 


RADIO and SERVIDOR {| Ss * to measure is to economize” i 
Single double 
oy JL mee i, Sl day Flow Meters YW Potentiometers 
\ 


CO, Meters Automatic Controls 


Special weekly and monthly rates. Ryans behest eesti 
: Resistance Thermometers 


H O T E L L I NC O L N Pressure and Vacuum Gauges 
Indicating, Recording, Controlling, Signalling 
JOHN T. WEST, Manager 
Write for Catalogues. 
44th to 45th Sts.— 8th Ave.— New York THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


4451 WAYNE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Under New Management Offices in 22 Principal Cities. 





















































OTORISTS’ taxes in New York 

State will yield between $80,- 
000,000 and $90,000,000 this year. 
Both the motorists and the unem- 
ployed would be getting a square deal if 
those taxes were justly and _ properly 
applied to highway construction and 
improvement. 


Many thousands of today’s unemployed 
would now be working if there had been 
no gross diversion of the motorists’ taxes 
in the last two years. Let’s give our unem- 
ployed an opportunity to get a real job in 
1934, As a tax-payer and citizen, you 


A 4 | . 
ee Kl 





—U, §. Bureau of Public Roads. 


WHICH SHALL IT BE— 
JOBS OR DOLES? 


should demand that there be an immediate 
stop to the practice of diverting highway 
funds and thereby actually reducing the 
volume of employment in the construction, 
industrial, and transportation fields. 


Let the Governor, your Legislators and 
other public officials know that ‘you are 
emphatically opposed to the practice. Tell 
them that you want the motorists’ taxes 
used to provide real jobs on lasting and 
useful public improvements. 


Diversion of ‘gasoline taxes and motor 
vehicle revenue reduces pay rolls and 
increases relief rolls. 


Write Te Your Legislative Representative To-Day — And Tell Him 
You Want Moterists Taxes Used To Provide Real Jobs On Lasting 
And Useful Public Improvements. 


New York State Construction Council 
‘SIS Rpler Bide; Rochenee 














